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THE GENERAL BANKING LAW OF VERMONT. 
Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine by a Vermont Banker. 


Tue legislature of this State at their last session passed a free bank- 
ing law, of which the following is an analysis : — 


1. Any number of persons not less than ten may associate for banking pur- 
poses with a capital not exceeding $250,000, nor less than $50,000; and may lodge 
with the State Treasurer the following public stocks, and obtain an equal amount of 
bills for circulation, etn Ym by such persons as the Treasurer shall appoint. 
The public stocks allowed by the law are those of the United States, Massachusetts, 
New Work, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Virginia. One half of the circulation, however, may be secured by mort- 
gages on improved farms at two fifths their value, exclusive of ee These 
stocks and mortgages may be exchanged for others by the Treasurer, according to the 
exigency of the case ; confining the exchange to such as are allowed by the act. The 
annual interest on the stocks and mo to be paid to the banks by the Treasurer, 
unless he shall be of opinion that they have become insufficient for the redemption of 
the bills ; in which case he may retain the interest. 

2. If any bank shall refuse to redeem its bills in specie, the holder may cause them 
to be protested, and notify the Treasurer, who shall advertise and sell the stocks and 
mo s, and redeem the protested bills and all others in circulation ; which virtually 
closes the bank. 

3. Bills for circulation to be procured by the Treasurer at the expense of the banks ; 
and the plates and dies to remain in his custody. 

4. Every banking association to be formed under the hand and seal of the parties 
composing it ; and the instrument to be recorded in the offices of the county clerk and 
Secretary of State. No specific directions are given for the appointment of officers, 
which seems to be left to the discretion of the association. 

5. The shares of the association shall be deemed personal property and transfer- 
able on the books of the bank. 
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6. No stockholder personally liable for the debts of the bank, unless he voluntarily 
makes himself so. 

7. Any person interested to the amount of $1,000, as stockholder or creditor, ma 
apply to a4 chancellor for a special examination into the affairs of the bank, which shall 
be 


ei any portion of the capital shall be lost, no dividends can be made, until the de- 
ficit is made up. 

9. If any bank neglects to redeem its bills on demand, they shall bear 12 per cent. 
interest until redeemed. 

10. The Bank Commissioner shall visit and examine the banks, at least once a year, 
and report minutely their condition. 

11. Banks may be closed by giving two years’ public notice to the bill-holders, to 
present them for redemption ; after which the Treasurer may surrender the securities. 

12. The Treasurer may take back ragged and mutilated bills, and issue new ones in- 
stead thereof. 

13. A joint committee shall be appointed annually by the legislature, to examine 
and report the condition of the securities in the hands of the Treasurer. 

14. Stock liable to taxation, and the cashier to notify the towns where the owners 
reside of the amount owned by any individual. 

15. Directors personally responsible to creditors and stockholders for all losses oc- 
casioned by unfaithfulness or violation of law. 

16. to pay the State an annual bonus of one per cent. on the capital; but 
to be exempt from this tax by redeeming their bills at par in Boston. 

17. The directors or s olders must give bonds to redeem their bills, in case the 
public stocks and mortgages shall prove insufficient. 


Remarks. 


In what manner the directors or stockholders are to be made answer- 
able for the insufficiency of the stocks and mortgages, or which of the 
two classes shall execute the bonds, appears by the present law to be 
left in the dark. Many changes will take place in the course of a dozen 
years; and whether the bonds of the stockholders are to be changed on 
every transfer of stock, or the first holden to the end, we are at liberty 
to guess, like all other Yankees on all other subjects. We also have the 
same liberty in relation to the directors. Whether the first board, or the 
last, shall foot the bill, or all pay pro rata for the time in office, is a 
subject which we may submit to “‘ the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 

he act is quite lengthy, consisting of fifty-three sections, and occupies 
nearly five columns in a newspaper of common size. In this analysis 
I have endeavored to embrace all the important, leading features of the 
bill, omitting the minute details. 

The law is sufficiently stringent to satisfy the most captious; and so 
severe in its requirements, that no association can conduct banking oper- 
ations profitably under it. The main object seems to have been, to 
secure the redemption of the bills at the expense of every other inter- 
est ; and this is most thoroughly done. No provision is made for that 
necessary ingredient of all banking business, which I shall denominate 
cash or “working capital.” It is true, that the act requires from 
$ 50,000 to $ 250,000 for every bank ; but it is equally true, that every 
dollar subscribed may be vested in public stocks, and converted into 
bills for circulation. This was by no means an inadvertent omission. 
A member of the legislature moved an amendment to the bill requiring 
at least $50,000 actual cash capital to remain in each bank for the 
transaction of business ; which was voted down by the House. 
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Nothing is more fallacious than the idea that a bank can do a 
prosperous business on circulation alone; and should any association 
attempt it, they will find it unprofitable, and themselves swamped sooner 
or later. ‘The business of a merchant, mechanic, or manufacturer, 
can better be conducted without capital than a bank, whose opera- 
tions are confined to cash, and whose business it is to give credit and 
not ask it. Banks attempting any considerable operations on circulation 
alone, will continually find themselves short of funds, must do an un- 
certain and precarious business, and when a revulsion comes they will 
discover that their foundation is sand, and a suspension must follow. 
I am aware that some little animation may be given to. the affairs of a 
bank by the employment of exchange agents to ride and loaf about, and 
exchange their bills for those of other banks; and thus keep up a tem- 
porary circulation. But still, such a circulation is not “ founded upon a 
rock,” and when an adverse wind blows, it must fall; for the * foolish 
man” has “ built upon the sand.” It is earnestly to be hoped that no 
association will attempt to set up a bank, without at least one dollar 
“ working capital” for every two dollars in bills for circulation. 

Now let us trace through the process of establishing a bank, with a 
“ working capital’ of $ 100,000, on the basis of public stock securities. 
In the first place, $300,000 must be subscribed and all paid in. Then 
$200,000 of this sum must be withdrawn to purchase public stocks to 
lodge with the State Treasurer, as security for the redemption of the bills 
wanted for circulation. These stocks sell at a premium of from 7 to 16 
per cent., and supposing the premium to average 10 per cent., the 
money so withdrawn will purchase only $ 180,000 of these stocks ; 
which last sum is above the amount which such a bank would want of the 
Treasurer for circulation. Should any one suggest that $ 180,000 in bills 
would not be required, my answer is, that many of the Vermont banks 
keep out a circulation of two dollars for one of capital during a con- 
siderable portion of the year. A bank possessing only $ 180,000 in bills 
can seldom circulate more than $155,000 at any one time ; for they 
must have at all times at least $25,000 of their bills redeemed and laid 
by in Boston, on the way home, or in their vault for immediate use. 

Now for the profits. Let us suppose that a bank is established for ten 
years on the above basis. In the first place, we have a loss of $20,000 
on the stocks purchased and lodged with the Treasurer; which is equal 
to two per cent. per annum on the $100,000 “ working capital.” But 
this is not all. These stocks draw six per cent. interest on only 
$ 180,000, while they cost $200,000 ; and there is consequently a loss 
of $1,200 a year in interest. That is, the $180,000 of stocks will 
draw only $10,800 per annum, while the interest on the money they 
cost will be $ 12,000. Here is another leak of 14 per cent. ; making in 
all a draft of 3} per cent. per annum on banks established under the 
new law, which the old banks escape. It is a matter of no consequence 
whether the new bank has a capital of $ 50,000 or $ 100,000; the ratio 
will be the same for any amount. Such a disparity between the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the old banks and those under the new law is quite too 
great to be endured patiently ; and it is believed that but few will em- 
bark in the enterprise under such unequal clogs and trammels. 
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But there is another phase to this law. The State Treasurer may re- 
ceive mortgages on farms, at two fifths their value, exclusive of build- 
ings, for one half the capital; and issue bills for circulation to the 
amount of such mortgages. Let us, as in the other case, trace through 
the process. A farmer has $1,000 in cash, which he is willing to vest 
in bank stock, and subscribes and pays his money to that amount. 
Now, in order to make a profitable use of $ 1,000 paid in, about $ 2,000 
in bills for circulation is wanted from the State Treasurer; to procure 
which he must mortgage a farm worth at least $5,000, exclusive of 
buildings, to indemnify the public against any mischief which his cash 
may do. There are but few farmers so eager for bank stock, that they 
will hazard their money, and then mortgage their farms, for such a boon; 
especially while the chance for profits is 3} per cent. less than the old 
banks enjoy, and double the risk on their shoulders. 

The present banking capital of Vermont is $2,600,000, divided 
among 31 banks. Under the old system a dollar makes a dollar of 
banking capital; but under the new law it takes three dollars to make 
one. Should ten new banks be established under the existing law, with 
a “ working capital” of $ 100,000 each, and secured by pledge of 
public stocks, it would require $3,000,000 to set them in operation. 
But this is not the worst feature of the law; for out of this sum 
$2,000,000 must be wholly withdrawn from the State to purchase the 
necessary public stocks, while it affords only $1,000,000 to be em- 
ployed at home. A collection of three millions for banking purposes, 
to be used in the same community where it is raised, might be borne. 


In that case the money would only change hands in the same vicinity ; 
but to drain $2,000,000 from the people’s pockets and send it abroad 
is quite another affair; and would assuredly bring universal distress and 
ruin in its train. 
I am aware that se hopes are entertained by some that public 
oO 


stocks may be borrowed of capitalists in the cities for little or nothing. 
This is all moonshine. The sharks and Shylocks will never hazard the 
loan for nothing. They must and will have a share of the profits in 
some shape ; and it is quite doubtful whether the stocks can be borrowed 
on any security which a bank can give, at a less rate than one per 
cent. per annum; and perhaps not for that. Now one per cent. on 
$ 200,000 of public stocks is just two per cent. on $ 100,000 “ work- 
a ”; and it will be but little cheaper to borrow than to buy. 

irty-one banks established under the general banking law, on the 
basis above mentioned, with our present capital of $2,600,000, would 
require $7,800,000 to be raised in cash. Then, of this sum, $5,200,000 
must be sent abroad to purchase stocks to lodge with the Treasurer, leav- 
ing the balance for cash capital. This is “ free banking” with a ven- 
geance ; and fully carried into operation for a “‘ working capital ” of two 
and a half millions, would drain the State of her last dollar. 

The specie and bills in circulation of all the banks in Vermont, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner’s last report, were $ 4,749,000. This sum, 
as large as it is, and which probably embraces more money than the 
State contains, would lack half a million of being sufficient to purchase 
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public stocks for our present banking capital, allowing two dollars in 
bills for each dollar in cash. Even could $5,200,000 be raised, by 
raking and scraping the last farthing, where would be our present 
$2,600,000 for “ working capital”? Not in Vermont surely. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. That if a bank is got up 
owned by the owners, with a “working capital” of $100,000, and 
$ 200,000 in bills for circulation, it will require just $300,000 in cash 
to put it in operation ; and then its bills must be just as much under 
$200,000 as the premium paid for public stocks. And it is equally 
certain, that, to establish such a bank, you withdraw $ 200,000 from the 
people’s pockets, and send it beyond their reach and out of the State, in 
order to obtain a cash capital of $ 100,000 within the State. It is also 
certain, that all the specie and bills of every kind now in circulation in 
Vermont would not be sufficient to establish twenty such banks. The 
more we had of banks, the less we should have of money. This system 
will never answer for Vermont. How could the State stand up under 
such a load? The law must be modified, and better adapted to the con- 
dition of the State, where no public stocks are owned, and the farmers 
too cautious to mortgage their farms, or but little can be done under it. 
Let none despair, nor indulge a foolish hankering for banks under the 
present law. Vermont will come up right at last. When the law and 
the whole subject has been a year before the people, wisdom will devise a 
system, which shall be safe for the public and more favorable to banks. 

An Otp Banger. 


BANKING IN TENNESSEE. 
I. Tue Bank or TENNESSEE. 


Extract from the Message of Governor Trousdale to the Legislature 
of Tennessee, October 10, 1851.—‘ The Bank of Tennessee is a sub- 
_ ject in which the State is deeply interested. It has at all times been the 

duty of your body to examine thoroughly into the condition of this insti- 
tution. At no period in its history has such an investigation been more 
necessary than at the present. 

** You remember that in this bank is vested the whole of the Common 
School Fund, and the surplus revenue on deposit with the State, together 
with the unexpended interest thereon ; and in addition to these amounts, 
a sum was ordered to be raised on the faith of the State, sufficient to 
make the whole capital five millions of dollars; yet the capital of the 
bank has never reached that amount. The annual revenue of the State 
is likewise deposited in this bank. The Bank of Tennessee is also used 
as the great fiscal agent of the State. These facts show the deep inter- 
est which the people of the State have in the faithful administration of 
this institution, and indicate the vigilance which should be exercised by 
their agents over its administration. What its present condition is, and 
how it has been conducted for the last two years, you will learn from 
a report to be made by its presiding officer.” 

64* 
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Tue Bank or Tennessee. — This institution is one of the most im- 
portant in the State. Its capital stock is composed entirely of funds of 
the State. We have examined its late report with care. It has made 
and paid over to the treasury, within the last two years, a net profit of 
$ 416,799.18 on an actual capital of $ 2,389,652.54. This is a very 
large profit, —much larger than is usually exhibited by banking institu- 
tions in Tennessee, the exports and imports of which are not so favor. 
able to large banking profits as in the commercial and manufacturing 
States of the Union. 

‘The suspended debt of the bank, or debt in suit, has been reduced, 
within the two years, $ 94,628.75. The cash on hand is $ 945,750.99 ; 
circulation, $ 1,757,108,— not two to one to the actual cash in the 
vaults. This is a very favorable condition. 

The bank has furnished the very large amount of $ 4,290,639.50 in 
éxchange to our citizens within that time. 

We noticed some days ago, that the notes of the bank were quoted at 
Luuisville at 24 per cent. discount. This arose from the bank having 
provided no agency there to redeem them, there being very few of the 
notes circulating in that direction. But this was so only a few days. 
They are now selling at 1} to 2 per cent., and scarce at that. 

We observe that a resolution was introduced into the Senate on 
Thursday by the Senator from Hickman, to raise a committee to ex- 
amine into the management of the bank “ since the adjournment of the 
last General Assembly.” It is to be presumed that this movement is, 
in good faith, designed to look to the interests of the State. Such ex- 
amination is eminently proper, and should, in the language of the resolu- 
tion, be done “ with as little delay as practicable.” We see no neces- 
sity, however, for departing from the ordinary usage, by raising a special 
committee for this purpose. Such course might be understood as an 
unnecessary reflection upon the standing committees of the two houses 
on banks, which are composed of able and respectable gentlemen of 
both political parties. The resolution should be referred to, and ought 
to be promptly acted upon, by standing committees on banks. 

We have met with rumors in the streets, which might possibly excite 
delusive hopes with mousing politicians willing to foment prejudices 
against the management of the bank. This is naturally to be expected, 
—the bank is controlled by the popular will, — there are always outs 
who wish to get in. We will not prejudge that this is a mere move in 
party politics. Let the examination be promptly made; the manage- 
ment of the bank should be at all times well understood by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. — Nashville Republican Banner, October 18, 
1851. 


“ The notes of the Bank of Tennessee are selling at 2 and 23 per cent. discount in 
this market. The Union and Planters’ Bank notes of Tennessee are redeemed here 
at one per cent. discount.” — Louisville Journal. 

The fact stated above has, we perceive, caused some misapprehension. The Union 
and Planters’ Banks have agencies for redeeming their notes at Louisville, while the 
Bank of Tennessee sells all her exchange at home; which latter policy has this merit, 
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that it gives our own citizens the benefit of all her resources in furnishing exchange. 
Our banks, collectively, are not able to supply the demand for exchange. The policy 
of the stock banks sustains the circulation at Louisville of Tennessee bank paper, where 
but little of it circulates, but lessens their ability to furnish exchange at home. The 
Bank of Tennessee, being an institution of the State, is under more obligation to pur- 
sue a policy which shall give it the | t capacity to furnish exchange to the citi- 
zens of the State. So far as we know, Louisville is the only point at which the desig- 
nated difference exists, and it is there more nominal than substantial, because of the 
smallness of Tennessee circulation at that point. The fact thus understood does not 
of course prejudice the Bank of Tennessee, as some have supposed. 


Deratcation. — Having heard in the street some rumor of a defalcation by the 
teller in the Bank of Tennessee, we have made inquiry into the matter, and learn the 
facts to be, that in the quarterly examination at the bank, on the Ist of October, the cash 
account of Mr. Reid, the teller, was found to be short between seven and eight thousand 
dollars, and that, upon further investigation, sundry errors or omissions of entry were 
Genorertt, by which the smennt will be run up to some twelve or fifteen thousand 

ollars. 

The bank will sustain no loss,—his securities being amply able to repay largely 
more than the amount. He has conveyed to his securities his whole property, indem- 
nifying them as far as it will go. 

e have learned these facts with deep regret. Though Mr. Reid differs with us in 
politics, we have felt for him much personal respect; we sympathize with his large 
and helpless family, and he having been teller of the bank from its commencement, 
and enjoyed high reputation as a business man, we cannot but — that he should, at 
an advanced period in life, become so seriously involved. — Nashville Banner. 


Il. Tae Free Bank Law or TENNESSEE, ADOPTED Fesruary, 1851. 


An Act to authorize and regulate the System of Banking. 


Sec. 1. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That 
any person or association of persons, having at least thousand dollars of capital, is 
hereby authorized to carry on the business of banking, by discounting bills, notes, and 
other evidences of debt, by receiving deposits, by buying and selling gold and silver 
bullion, foreign coin, bills of exch , and various stocks of the State of Tennessee, 
by lending money on real —— security, by exercising such incidental powers as 
are necessary to carry on such business, and by issuing circulating notes on the follow- 
ing conditions: — That whenever any association of persons, formed for the purpose 
of banking under the provisions of this act, shall legally transfer to the Comptroller 
any portion of the public stocks now created, or hereafter to be created, by this State, 
or bonds of incorporated py indorsed by the State, or bonds of the United 
States, such association shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller an equal 
amount of such notes for circulation, of different denominations, istered and coun- 
tersigned as hereinafter provided for, provided such public stocks shall in all cases be, 
or be made to be, equal to a stock producing six per cent. interest per annum, and it 
shall not be lawful for the Comptroller to take any such stock at a rate above its par 
value, or which shall not be worth upon a sale, made for gold or silver, one hundred 
cents on the dollar; and no association of persons shall commence the business of 
banking under the provisions of this act, until such association shall have deposited 
with the Comptroller the required securities ; and the Comptroller, before he shall enter 
upon the discharge of any of the trusts or duties im upon him by this act, shall 
enter into bond to this State, and annually thereafter, with sufficient sureties, to be ap- 
proved of by the Governor of this State, in such sum as he shall direct, with condition 
for the faithful performance of the trusts and duties imposed upon him by this act, 
which bond, being first indorsed with the approval of the Governor, shall be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State. At least three fourths of the securities so deposited 
shall be bonds of the State of Tennessee. 
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II. Coin. — That such person or association shall not at any time, for the space of 
twenty days together, have on hand, at their place of business, in specie, less ten 
per cent. of their circulation. 

IIL. State Tar.— That they annually allow out of the accruing interest on such 
deposit, twenty-five cents out of each hundred dollars of their capital, to be retained 
by the Comptroller for the use of common schools, which sum shall be in lieu of all 
other taxation. 

IV. Notice. — That, before commencing said business, such person or association 
make, and, after the manner of a deed of conveyance, acknowledge and cause to be 
registered in the office of the register of the county where said business is to be carried 
on, a written memorandum, specifying — 

1, The name by which the bank is to be distinguished, and to be used in all deal- 
ings, transactions, and suits, by, with, and against such person or association. 

2. The place and county where the operations of discount and deposit of said bank 
are to be carried on. 

3. The amount of capital stock, and the number of shares into which it is divided. 

4. The names and places of residence of the shareholders, and the number of shares 
held by each ; and, ‘ 

5. The period at which such bank shall commence and terminate, not to exceed 
twenty years. 

A copy of which memorandum, from the register’s office, duly certified by him, shall 
be filed by such person or association in the office of the Secretary of State, and said mem- 
orandum, or a copy thereof duly certified either by the register or Secretary of State, may 
be used as evidence in all courts and places for and against such person or association. 

ion.— Be it enacted, That, on complying with the conditions 

— or association, by the name stated in the memorandum afore- 

y politic and corporate, and have succession ; be capable of suing 

and being sued ; s have power to make by-laws for the government of said com- 
pany, and its officers and agents for the management and disposition of the stock 
and affairs of business of such corporation, not inconsistent with th laws of this State; 


may choose one of their number as president, may appoint a cashier and such cther 


officers and agents as their business may require, may remove such president, 
cashier, officers, and agents at pleasure, and appoint others in their places. 

Sec. 3. Circulation. — Be it enacted, That the Comptroller is hereby authorized and 
required to cause to be engraved and printed, in the best manner to guard against 
counterfeiting, such quantity of circulating notes in the similitude of bank-notes in 
blank, of the different denominations authorized to be issued by the incorporated banks 
of this State, not below the denomination of one dollar, as he may from time to time 
deem necessary to into effect the provisions of this act, and of such form as he 
may prescribe. Such blank circulating notes shall be countersigned, numbered, and 
registered by the Comptroller ol books, to be provided and kept for that pur- 
pose in the office of said Comp’ % 

Src. 4. Circulation.— Be it enacted, That said person or association may, after 
having caused said circulating notes to be executed and signed by their president, in 
such manner as to make them ae promissory notes of said bank payable on 
demand at their place of business in this State, lend and circulate the same as money, 
—* to the ordinary course of banking business as regulated by the laws and 
usages of this State. 

Sec. 5. Penalty.— Be it enacted, That the Comptroller shall not countersign and 
deliver to any such bank an amount of circulating notes exceeding in the aggregate 
the amount in value of the said securities so delivered to him by said bank, as provided 
in the first section of this act, on pain of removal from his office, and of being person- 
ally liable to any note-holder for the full amount, with interest, of any note or notes 
that may be lost on account of his failure to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sxc. 6. Suspension. — Be it enacted, That in case the makers of any such circulat- 
ing note or notes, countersigned and registered as aforesaid, shall at any time, on law- 
ful demand, between the hours of ten and three o’clock, at the place where such note 
or notes is or are made payable, fail or refuse to redeem such note or notes in the law- 
ful money of the United States, the holder of such note or notes, making such de- 
mand, may cause the same to be protested for non-payment by a notary public, under 
his seal of office, in the usual manner, and the-Comptroller, on receiving and filing in 
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his office such protest, shall forthwith give notice in writing to the makers of such note 
or notes to pay the same, together with all costs of protests and other damages and 
charges arising out of said default, and if they shail omit so to do for ten days after 
such notice, the Comptroller shall thereupon, unless he shall be satisfied that there is 
good and legal defence against the payment of such note or notes, give notice in three 
or more newspapers, published in this State, that all the circulating notes issued by 
such association will be redeemed out of the trust fund in his hands for that purpose ; 
and the Comptroller shall apply the trust funds belonging to the makers of such pro- 
tested notes to the payment pro rata of all such circulating notes, whether protested or 
not, put in circulation by the makers of such protested notes pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, and the Comptroller, after the expiration of ten days, may, by and with the 
advice of the Governor and Attorney-General, proceed to sell at public auction the 
stocks or bonds, or any of them, pledged by the makers of such protested notes, and 
out of the proceeds of such sale pay off, as aforesaid, all the notes issued to the makers 
of such protested notes, or, with the advice aforesaid, may postpone such sale for a 
period not exceeding six months, after which he shall sell and proceed as aforesaid. 
All costs for protesting the circulating notes, issued by any banking association under 
the provisions of this act, shall be paid by the person or persons procuring the services 
to be performed, for which such association shall be liable to him or them, but no part 
of the securities deposited by such association, unless an overplus shall remain in the 
hands of the Comptroller, shall be applied to the payment of such costs, nor shall any 
thing in this act contained be coutiiienl as implying any pledge on the part of the 
State for any payment beyond peat yoy application of the securities pledged to the 
Comptroller. And if any bank shall be wound up under the provisions of this section, 
the protest of said note first protested shall constitute a lien for the benefit of the cred- 
itors of said bank upon all the assets of the bank not in the hands of the Comptroller, 
said lien to be enforced as other liens in this State, and any conveyance of oa assets 
after such protest shall be void. 

Sec.7. Da .— Be it enacted, That every such bank shall be liable to pay the 
holder of every bill or note put in circulation as money, the payment of which shall be 
demanded and refused, damages for non-payment thereof in lieu of interest at and 
after the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, from the time of such refusal’ until the 
payment of such evidence of debt and the damages thereon. 


Sec. 8. Transfer of Shares. — Be it enacted, That shares of the capital stock of 
said banks shall be deemed personal property, and shall be transferable on their 
books, in such manner as may be determined by their rules and by-laws, and every 
transferree of shares shall, in proportion to his shares, succeed to all the rights and 
liabilities of the original shareholders. 

Sec. 9. Ji and Execution. — Be it enacted, That all the property of every 
such bank shall be liable to execution and sale, in satisfaction of any judgment or de- 
cree that may be rendered sgricet it, and said judgment and decree shall be enforced 
alone against the property of the same. . 

Sec. 10. Real Estate. — Be it enacted, That every such bank may purchase, hold, 
and convey real estate for the following, and no other, purposes : — 

1. Such as shall be necessary for immediate accommodation in the convenient 
transaction of business. 

2. Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith, by way of security for loans made 
by or moneys due to it. 

3. Such as shall be conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts previously contracted in 
the course of its dealings. . 

. 4. Such as it shall purchase at sale under judgments, decrees, or mortgages held 
y it. 

Sec. 11. Semiannual Reports.— Be it enacted, That every such bank shall, on the 
first Monday of January and July in every year, after having commenced the business 
of banking, as prescribed by this act, make out and transmit to the Comptroller, in the 
form to be provided by him, a full statement of the affairs of the bank, verified by the 
oath of the president or cashier, which statement shall contain : — 

1. The amount of the capital stock Yang in, according to the provisions of this act. 

2. The value of the real estate of the bank, specifying what portion is occupied by 
the bank as necessary to the transaction of its business. 

3. The shares of stock held by said bank, whether absolutely or as collateral securi- 
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ys —T each kind and description of stock, and the number and value of shares 


4. The amount of debts due to the bank, specifying such as are due from moneyed 
or other corporations, and also specifying the amount secured by bond and mort- 
or judgment, and the amount which ought to be included in the computation of 


5. The amount of debts due by said bank, specifying such as are payable on de- 
mand, and such as are due to moneyed or other corporations. 

6. The amount of claims against the bank not acknowle by it as-debts. 

7. The amount of notes, bills, or evidences of debt issued by said bank. 

8. The amount of the losses of the bank, specifying whether charged on its capital 
or profits since its last preceding statement, and of its dividends declared and made 
during the same period. ; 

9. The average amount in each month during the preceding six months of the 
debts due to and from the bank; the average amount of specie possessed by the same 
during each month, and the amount of bills and notes issued by said bank and put in 
circulation as money and outstanding against the bank on the first day of the preced- 
ing six months. 

10. The average amount in each month during the preceding six months due to the 
bank from all the shareholders in the bank ; also, the greatest amount due to the bank 
in each of the said preceding six months from all the shareholders in said bank. 

Sec. 12. Publication of Reports. — Be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
Comptroller to cause the statement required to be made by this section, for January of 
each year, to be published in a newspaper printed in the county or nearest the county 
where the place of business of said bank is situated, and in a paper published at the 
seat of government, the expense of which shall be paid by said bank, and the Comp- 
troller shall lay said reports before the legislature at its next session 

Sec. 13. Increase of Capital, §c. — Be it enacted, That every such person or asso- 
ciation may receive the annual interest accruing on the bonds or other securities de- 

ited and transferred in trust for the redemption of their circulation, except the 
nus therein before reserved. The business of every bank organized under the law, 
and all legal proceedings by and against the same, shall be conducted in the name 
assumed to distinguish it, and service of process upon the president thereof, or upon 
any officer conducting said banking business, shall be sufficient. Any association or- 
ized under this act may increase their capital to any sum not exceeding five hun- 
thousand dollars, and the number of their associates at their pleasure, in which 
case a memorandum thereof shall be executed, registered, and deposited in the same 
manner as is hereinbefore provided for the original memorandum of the association. 


Src. 14. State Bonds. — Be it enacted, That the bonds of the State of Tennessee 
when deposited, as hereinbefore provided, by the holder thereof, to avail themselves of 
the privileges herein granted, shall the become payable at Nashville, and like- 
wise the annual interest accruing thereon. Provided; should any such bank be 
hereafter wound up under the provisions of this act, and the securities deposited-with 
the Comptroller should be sold, as herein provided, then the interest on the | bonds of 
Tennessee, so sold, shall thereafter be payable where the said bonds are made payable. 


Sec. 15. Amendments. — Be it enacted, That the legislature reserves the right to 
amend, alter, or repeal this act, in such manner, however, as shall do no injury to the 
corporations, nor destroy any vested right sous by'them ; nor shall such repeal 
take away or impair any remedy which has been given against such company, its 
stockholders, or officers, for any flability which shall have been incurred. 

Sxo."16. Incidental Expenses. — Be it enacted, That the corporators pay the Comp- 
troller a reasonable compensation for his services, and in the event of a disagreement 
between the Comptroller and the corporators, as to the said compensation, the presi- 
dents of the Union and Planters’ Bank and of the Bank of Tenneseee shall fix the 
amount to be paid. 

Jorpan STOKES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
M. > ofthe 
peaker 9 Senate. 
Passed February 12, 1852. 
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An Act to designate the Holidays to be observed in the Acceptance and 
Payment of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


Sec.1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That 
the following days, to wit, the first — of January, commonly called New Year’s Day, 
the fourth day of July, the twenty-fifth day of December, commonly called Christmas 
Day, and any day appointed or recommended by the Governor of this State, or the 
President of the United States, as a day of fast or thanksgiving, shall, for all purposes 
whatever, as regards the presentment for payment or acceptance, and the protesting 
and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank-checks, and promissory 
notes, made after the passage of this act, be treated and considered as is the first day 
of a er conse y yee Sunday. eas at 

c. 2. Days of grace shall not be allowed upon bills of exchange payable at sight. 

Passed November 21, 1851. r peeenrssgiitins 


BANKING IN ILLINOIS. 


We have heretofore published a full synopsis of the general banking law of Illinois. 
The following interpretation of some of its provisions, in answer to inquiries by Mr. 
Thompson of the Bank-Note Reporter, however, is of interest : — 


J. Taompson, New York : — Auditor's Office, Springfield, Jan. 21, 1852. 

Sir, — Your communication, soliciting answers to certain questions relative to the 
banking law of this State, has been received, and in replying thereto, I state your 
questions, and give answers as follows :— 

Ques. 1.—“ Will it be required that ‘Individual Bankers’ have any specified 
amount of capital ? ” 

Ans. 1.—The law makes no distinction between Individual Bankers and Associa- 
tions, and no specified amount of specie capital is required. ° 

Ques. 2. —“ Will it be required that he be a resident of your State ?” 
aver 2.—I do not find any thing in the law requiring that bankers shall reside in 

e State. 

Ques. 3.—“ What amount of stocks must he deposit to commence receiving circu- 
lating notes?” 

Ans. 3. — Not less than fifty thousand dollars. 

Ques. 4. —“ Will such circulating notes require the signature of both president and 
cashier ? ” 

Ans. 4. — Sec. 11 requires the signature of both president and cashier. 

"Ques. 5.—“ How much specie does the law require to be kept by the bank on the 
$ 100,000 of circulation * or what percentage ?” 

Ans. 5. — The law does not require any specified amount. ' 

Ques. 6. —“ If circulating notes should be protested, must the holder deposit them 
with the Auditor before you notify the banker? and how long can the holder retain 
such protested notes out of the hands of the Auditor, and draw 124 per cent. interest?” 

Ans. 6.—I am of the opinion that the law does not require the notes to be deposited 
with the Auditor, and that the holder could not claim damages after he had notice of 
the ability of the bank to pay. 

Ques. 7. — “ What time after giving notice that notes are protested and lodged in 
your hands, would the banker be allowed to pay the same? and if paid within the 
time, would he be liable to have his banking business interfered with by anplegal 
tribunal for the single cause of having had his notes protested ?” 

Ans. 7.— The 26th section provides that the Auditor shall, immediately after the 
bank has been notified to pay any note that may have been protested, _- to adopt 
measures to pay the liabilities of the bank, and prohibit the officers from having any 
power to transact business. 

Ques. 8. —“Is it necessary for an ‘Individual Banker’ to file a certificate such as 
is required by sec. 7 of the act?” Ans. 8.—lIt is. 

Ques. 9. —“ How must the circulating note of an ‘ Individual Banker’ read ?” 


Ans. 9.— The same as those of Associations. 
Tuos. H. CampsE.t, Auditor. 
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Bank or tHe Unitep Srares.— A meeting of the stockholders of the ory a 
vania Bank of the United States was held at Philadelphia, March 17, at which 
following resolutions were adopted by a large majority : —_ 

Resolved, That the directors of the Bank of the United States be, and they are hereby, required and 
enjoined, in the corporate name and under the corporate seal of the President and Directors and Com- 
pany of the Bank of the United States, forthwith to meet and execute a general assignment of the real 
and personal estate, goods, chattels, rights and credits, whatsoever and wheresoever, of the said 
tion to five trustees, and to do all such acts as shall be necessary to give full ion of the 
estate and effects to the said trustees so elected upon the trusts of the said nt. 

Resolved, That a majority of the said five trustees shall have pl to act at all times in the execu- 
tion of the said trust, and the said trustees and their successors s not be required to give security for 
faithful performance of their duty until otherwise determined V4 the stockholders of the said bank. 

Resolved, In case of the refusal, or other inability of one or more of the said trustees to act, 
that the remaining trustees be, and they are hereby, authorized to nominate to the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadel; County a suitable person or persons to fill any such vacancy or vacancies, 


At a meeting of the stockholders on the 18th, A. W. Schwab, Milton C. Rogers, 
James Cooper, Charles Macalester, and Daniel Humphreys were elected trustees, 
under the resolution which requires an assignment to be made of the effects of the 
bank. In the rt of the committee who recommended the action which was taken, 
it is stated that they have prepared a bill, which is now before the legislature of Penn- 
— which provides for closing the trusts, and effecting a ly distribution of 

assets of the bank. ; 


BANK STATISTICS. 


Ruopve Istanp. 


Condensed Statement of the Banks of Providence, Sept. 8, 1851. 


Lrasiitigs. Capital, Circulation. Deposits. Due Banks. Profits. 
American Bank, 2.26) « * Oe $9,283 
Arcade Bank,. . - » 600,000 12,654 
Bank of America, . . . 80,000 oa 
Bank of Commerce, Pes ae 239,360 rr 
Blackstone Canal Bank, . . 500,000 15,834 
CityBenk, . . . . «. 0,000 3,903 
Commercial Bank, . . . #08 
MagieBenk, . . . «1 9,378 
Exchange Bank,. . . . : 23,096 
a 33,376 
High Street Bank, . . . . 5,530 
Manufacturers’ Bank, . . . 20,584 
Mechanics aud Manufacturers’, . 770 
Mechanics’ Bank,. . . . 14,495 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 556,030 
National Bank, . . 4,663 
Bank of North America, . . 963 
Pawtuxet Bank, . . . eiaen'e 
Phenig Bank, . . . . 2,395 
Providence Bank, . 2% 45,098 
Roger Williams Bank, vee d 19,646 
OO ea ee 480 
Traders’ Bank, . . . «. 200,000 7,848 
Union Bank,. . . . «. 500,000 21,343 
Weybosset Bank, ° ° - 400,000 24,366 
Lime Rock Bank, . . . . 151,850 65 
Total Providence banks, . $9,418,810 
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‘ Bank- Last 
Resources. Loans, Specie. Notes, §. Miscellaneous. Dividend. 


American Bank, . .§ . $ 871,886 $10,006 $ 15,046 ¢ 12,513 May, 3} 

Arcade Bank, . »§ « 660,243 5,100 12,827 ete Yo July, 4 
Bank of America, . ‘ 2,100 sé. 
Bank of Commerce, . e oe 

Blackstone Canal Bank, ° y %* 24,000 July, 

. * 16,273 July, 

Sins July, 

100 May, 

% 50,000 July, 

.—e May, 

° * 4,600 July, 

Manufacturers’ Bank, ° *2,316 April, 

Mechanics and Manufeturers’, $43,513 July, 

Mechanics’ Bank, . . . t 22,793 June, 

Merchants’ Bank,. . . A %* 28,200 May, 

National Bank,. . . a sgt July, 

Bank of North America, ° 1,384 July, 

eS et Aug., 

26,650 May, 

37, 103 * 14,000 April, 

37,422 * 14,000 Sept., 

15,034 ¢ 6 ¢ April, 

4,940 168 June, 

12,200 * 11,480 June, 

5,640 se Aug., 

10,378 . nea 5 July, 


Total resources, . ‘ $177,075 $ 953,920 $271,990 


Comparative Condition of the Banks of Rhode Island in the Years 
1845, 1846, 1848, 1849, and September, 1851. 
Compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine from the Official Report. 


LiaBititigs, Oct., 1845, May, 1846. May, 1848. May, 1849. Sept., 1851. 
Capital, - « « 10,324,127 $ 10,548,690 $ 11,095,202 $11,240,306 $12,906,160 
Circulation, . . . 2,670,306 2,907,491 2,698,495 3,080,601 
Deposits, . . . 1,495,510 1,348,862 1,373,826 1,874,856 
Bank balances, d 623,562 767,053 620,323 934,211 
Net profis,. . . 473,366 510,144 632,818 782,623 
Dividends unpaid, . 28,970 26,006 26,506 42,856 

Total liabilities, + @ 15,615,841 $ 16,098,251 @ 16,447,170 $ 19,621,307 


Resources. Oct., 1845. May, 1846. = May, 1848. .  Sept., 1851. 
Loans, . ° ° e a 13 714,256 $14,122,973 $ 14,501,940 $ 17,591,665 
Specieon hand, . 283,380 230,470 320,580 277,705 
Notes of other banks, . 400,754 532,936 1 1,255,330 
Bank balances, ° ° 671 ‘880 694,040 564,160 ale lh 
Bank stock, collateral, 79,757 48,485 57,960 
Stocks of other banks, &c., 192,764 202,050 221,716 
Realestate, . . 252,490 259,704 231,752 ss Wale 
Miscellaneous, ° e 25,890 29,775 16,126 496,607 
Total resources, + $15,615,841 $ 16,098,251 @ 16,447,170 @ 16,408,672 $ 19,621,307 


The official “ Abstract exhibiting the condition of the Banks of Rhode Island” for 
1851, is full of errors: some of importance, others of less note. The aggregates espe 
cially are so erroneous, that no correct table can be prepared from them Dp. B 


* Real estate. t Mostly real estate, 
1 Including notes of other banks and balances against them. 
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LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON LONDON BANKING. 


Charles the First seizes the Money of the Goldsmiths lodged in the Mint. — Some Account 
of the London Goldsmiths, Successors to the Lombards. — Various Proposals for the For- 
mation of Banks made to Cromwell. — Arbitrary a Money of the Bankers 
Se the Second. — List of Bankers ruined by the King.— The ion of 

att to form a Bank. — Some Account of the City Fund. — Forma- 
tion of the Million Bank. — Attempt to form a Land Bank.— An Account of the South 
Sea Scheme, and other Fraudulent Projects. — A short Memoir ef Thomas Guy.— 
Some Account of the Early London Bankers, and the Nature of the Business carried on 


by them. — Reasons for the Exclusion of Joint Stock Banks from the Clearing-House.— 

which led to the Establishment of the Clearing-House, and a Description of the Busi- 
ness carried on there. — First Official List of London Bankers.— Some Account of the 
celebrated Peter Thellusson, and his extraordinary Will. — Anecdotes of London Bank- 


ers. — Account of Fauntleroy and Rowland Stephenson. —General Importance of the 
Banking pont fe an Average of their Deposits. — The Profits of loam Bankers, 
and whence derived. —Causes which operate against the Increase of the Profits of Private 


Asout the early part of the seventeenth century the business of bank- 
ing in England changed hands. The Lombards, who had succeeded 
the Jews, an account of whom has been found in our second chapter, 
were in their turn superseded by the goldsmiths. The change consisted 
in the lending of money by the latter on personal credit, and at a 
moderate rate of interest compared with that charged by their predeces- 
sors. They also issued promissory notes, payable on demand and at 
fixed periods, bearing interest. Such notes were called “ goldsmiths’ 
notes.” They do not appear to have attracted any marked public atten- 
tion, like the Jews and Cities ; the earliest notice of their existence 
as a class is to be discovered in the circumstance of their having been 
robbed by the monarch. 

The Royal Mint, which was at that time in the Tower of London, was 
used as a place of security for the deposit of the surplus cash of the 
bankers and merchants. Charles the First, having been refused a loan 
by the city of London, seized the money lodged in the Mint, which at 
that time amounted to £200,000, and which money the bankers, many 
of whom were ruined, were compelled by royal authority to consider 
asa loan. It is needless to add, that, from that period, no further sums 
of money belonging to the public were lodged in the Mint. 

During the Civil War nearly all the surplus money found its way into 
the hands of the goldsmiths, whose sole business prior to that time had 
been to buy and sell plate, and foreign coins of gold and silver, to sup- 
ply the refiners, plate-makers, and goldsmiths. They now began to 
lend money in encouraging mercantile operations ; and subsequently 
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such business was conducted by houses who confined themselves ex- 
clusively to banking, and the system they adopted was in many respects 
similar to that now pursued by the private bankers of London. 

When the affairs of the nation became settled under the Common- 
wealth, the number of bankers increased considerably. They received 
the rents of the landed gentry, which added largely to their disposable 
capital ; and, as there was little demand for money for commercial pur- 
poses, they lent money to individuals without security. The plan of 
paying orders on bankers to the bearer on demand had now become a 
common practice. 

The author of the “ Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths, 
or Bankers,” remarks, that “ the receiving and paying of money from 
morning till night in an open shop is an innovation ”; and he appears 
by no means to be friendly to its introduction. 

Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Discourse on Trade,” was equally opposed 
to it. He attacks the bankers in various parts of his book, inveighing 
against what he calls this “ innovated practice of bankering,” which, 
he states, “ obstructs circulation, advances usury, and renders it so easy, 
that most men, as soon as they can make a sum of fifty or one hundred 
a send it to the goldsmiths, which doth and will occasion, while it 
asts, that fatal, pressing necessity for money so visible throughout the 
whole kingdom, both to prince and people.” 

These opinions appear to us to be quite inexplicable; yet we insert 
them, as showing the sentiments of one of the earliest public writers on 
the subject of the circulation of capital through the medium of banks, 
and how little the system at that time was understood. 

In Stow’s “ Survey of London,” printed in 1598, and enlarged in 
1633, there is an account of the London goldsmiths, by which it appears 
they were then the most wealthy and principal men of the city. Their 
place of business, previous to the fire of London, was by authority con- 
fined to Cheapside. Stow describes their houses as follows : — 


“The most beautifulle frame of faire houses and shops that be within the wals of 
London or elsewhere in England, commonly called ‘Goldsmiths’ Row,’ betwixt 
Bread Streete end and the Crosse in Cheape; but is within the Bread Streete, ward. 
The same was builded by Thomas Wood, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs of London in 
1491. Icounted ten dwelling-houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, uniformely 
builded four stories high ; beautified towards the streete with the goldsmiths’ arms, and 
the likenesse of wood men, in memory of his name, riding on monstrous beasts, all 
which is cut in lead, richly painted over and gilt. These he gave to the goldsmiths, 
with stockes of money to be lent to young men having these shops,” 


At the fire of London these houses were all destroyed, and the gold- 
smiths settled in Lombard Street. The wants of the community, in con- 
nection with banking operations, had, about the time of the Common- 
wealth, become so great, that the press of the country teemed with pro- 
posals for new banks, loan societies, and assurance companies. 

We propose to describe, in a condensed form, some of the most prom- 
inent banking and other projects which for half a century occupied 
public attention, and made the task of founding the Bank of England 
comparatively easy to the projectors. Many “charity banks,” and 
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Lombards, or Lombard-houses, now commonly called pawnbrokers, 
were projected. ‘The making transferable all B cxrypcg~ notes be- 
tween man and man” was recommended by William Potter in his 
“ Key of Wealth.” 

Henry Robinson advocated the creation of a Land Bank, in which all 
payments above twenty pounds should be made in bank credit; and that, 
besides the principal bank in London, there should be one hundred sub- 
ordinate banks in different parts of England, all centring in the said 
capital bank of London, wherein, for the support of the credit thereof, a 
general mortgage of lands was proposed, for which the mortgager should 
have credit in bank to the value of his land. The condition of such 
mortgage should be, either to pay so much money, with interest at six 
per cent., within a year from the day that bank credit should any way 
fail to be current, or, in default of such payment, the said mortga: 
lands to be forfeited without redemption, and to be divided amongst the 
proprietors of the credit in bank. Others proposed banks on the plan 
of that of Amsterdam ; others, a general register of houses and ships as 
well as of land ; a court of merchants for the summary recovery of all 
debts ; also some very ill-judged projects for uniting into corporations all 
merchants trading into any one country, for the sake of what they call 
“ uniformity of trade.” : 

Samuel Lamb, one of the most eminent London merchants at the 
time of Charles the First, warmly espoused the subject of public banks, 
and, aay | the Commonwealth, presented an ‘ humble address to his 
Highness the Lord Protector,” wherein he described the great advan- 
tages the Hollanders derived from banks, and the disadvantages Eng- 
land labored under in their absence. The following reasons, which 
were embodied in the petition, appear to us to be so prophetic as to de- 
serve to be recorded : — 

“ The good that we may do ourselves by banks, if settled in England, are many ; for 
no nation ever made use of them but they flourished and thrived according] 

“Imprimis: they will, by well ordering them, bring back the gold and silver which 
hath been drained out of this land by the Hollanders’ banks, and by other princes rais- 
ing the value thereof in their dominions. 

“ They will much increase the stock of this land, which will wonderfully increase all 
manner of trade, and will bring in that excellent transferring trade, and make Eng- 
land the staple of all foreign commodities, as Holland is at this time, and has been 
since they had the use of banks, who have nothing considerable of their own growth 
and manufactures, yet have the staple of all commerce, as a rich treasure in money and 
jewels, all materials for shipping, and even all manner of clothing, and the granary 
and vineyard of E with which commodities they furnish most countries, and 
which England may do. 

* They will increase and much encourage the fishcry of this nation, and breed up in 
that employment many thousands of seamen, which will find employment in the East 
Indies’ ights, and other voyages into other parts of the world. 

“ They will increase the warlike trading shipping and mariners of this nation, which 
will mach strengthen us against our enemies. 

“ They will much increase the revenues and customs of the land by increasing 

t. 

“They will wonderfully employ the poor of this land, and increase the natural 
manufacture thereof, and make us capable to buy or sell at home or abroad. 

“They will make the English capable to engross the commodity of any country, 
and withhold it from another that may be at enmity with us to whom the said com- 
modity may be useful to our prejudice, and i" make our own price of it. 

1 
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“ They will increase trade in our plentations, and cause ships to be built in New Eng- 
land as good or better than any built in Holland. 

“They will furnish factors in England with credit to pay customs and charges of a 
great cargo of goods, which may on a sudden be conveyed to them; for many times 
such English factors may be of good estate and credit, yet have not always a great 
cash lying by them for such uses, though the Dutch are seldom without it; therefore 
may oftentimes be forced to strain their credit to take up money at interest, or sell all 
or part of such goods at under-rate for want thereof, which may be a great prejudice 
to themselves and loss to their principals, and is believed causes many such great 
commissions to be carried from the English and consigned to the Dutch residing in 
England, to their great benefit and advantage, and loss and prejudice to the English 
nation. 

“ They will increase trade in Ireland, which will people that island, and increase the 
revenue thereof. 

“They will furnish many young men with stock that have by their industry and 
= time, and travels in their apprenticeships, gained good experience in foreign 
traffic. 

“ They will preserve many good men from failing and losing their credit, and many 
others, which trial and experience will daily discover ; as quick and easie paying bills 
of exchange, foreign or domestick, and all other payments ; preventing fraudulent pay- 
ments in counterfeit or clipt coyn or mis-telling money ; rectifying errors in accounts 
which occasion law suits; preventing theft and breaking open houses where money is 
suspected to be; and robbing in the high ways graziers, carriers, or others that to 
carry money from fairs and other places, which may be returned by assignment in 
bank. Whereas now the several hundreds in many places are forced to guard such as 
carry money for fear of their being robbed, and such hundreds paying them the money 
they lost, as it hath often fallen out of late time. 

“ Lastly, a bank with a certain number of sufficient men of estate and credit, joined 
together in a joynt stock, being as it were the general cashkeepers or treasurers of the 

lace where they are settled, and divers others, tending much to the tranquility of your 
bighnes and the welfare of the English nation, which, with your highness’s favour- 
able encouragement, I shall in all humility be ready to make known to you, and re- 
move any objections as can be alledged in the premises, and propound a way how it 
may be effected, and the evils remedied and prevented, being unwilling to bury the 
talent in a napkin which it hath pleased the Giver of all bless in his great good- 
ness and mercie to bestow upon me, hoping that I shall not by tendering this 
with my best services to your highness.” 


It appears by the Rolls of Parliament, that, two years after the presen- 
tation of the above address to Cromwell, Samuel Lamb petitioned the 
House of Commons on the subject of his proposal for a bank ; and that 
on Friday, the 4th of March, 1658, the petition was referred to a com- 
mittee ; but it does not subsequently appear that any report was made 
thereon, or any steps taken to forward his views. 

1651. In the year 1651, there appeared the following ‘“ Bumble Pro- 
posal to the Honorable Council of Trade, and all Merchants and others 
who desire to improve their Estates,” which, if enacted by Parliament, 
“ would, as with due submission is conceived, conduce to advance trade, 
imploy the poor, diminish interest, improve publique revenue, prevent the 
cruelty of creditors and the injustice of debtors, tending likewise speedily 
to promote the enterprise discovered in a late treatise, entitled ‘ The Key 
of Wealth.’ ” 

This proposal had reference to a bank of credit, in which bills of ex- 
change were to be the principal circulating medium. 

1665. In the year 1665, a very elaborate account of the “ Office of 
Credit” appeared. The author endeavors to remove what he calls two 
vulgar errors, viz. ‘ That credit in bank is only current because men 
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can have money when they will”; and further, “ that without money 
no trade can be managed.” At the end of the work there is a sum- 
mary of the whole ; the author’s main object, as he himself states, is 
satisfactorily to answer the objections, “ that men will have money and 
not credit.” 

1667. In the year 1667, what in commercial phraseology is called a 
run on the bankers, and probably the first of its kind, occurred. It is 
thus alluded to by Pepys in his “ Diary,” Vol. Il. p. 67 : —“ W. Hewer 
hath been at the bankers, and hath got £500 out of Backewell’s hands 
of his own money ; but they are so called upon they will be all broke, 
hundreds coming to them for money. And they answer him, ‘It is 
payable at twenty days ; when the days are out we will pay you’; and 
those that are not so, they make tell over their money and make their 
bags false, on purpose to give cause to retail it, and so spend time.” 
This event in a great measure lessened their credit, which was after- 
wards entirely destroyed by the seizure of their money by King Charles 
the Second. 

1672. In the early part of the year 1672, King Charles suspended 
all payments to the bankers out of the Exchequer, which was considered 
one of the worst acts of this profligate king’s reign ; and, as the result 
was far more disastrous than the act of his father, which we have re- 
corded, the following circumstantial detail of the transaction, which we 
have condensed from the Rolls of Parliament and other public records, 
may prove interesting. 

he king being much distressed for money, and despairing of obtain- 
ing any from the House of Commons, declared in a private meeting with 
his ministers, that, if any one of them could invent a method how to 
raise about £ 1,500,000 without a Parliament, he should have the 
* White Staff,” or, in other words, the Lord Treasurer’s place. On the 
day following, Lord Ashley told Sir Thomas Clifford, in confidence, 
‘*that there was a way to supply the king immediately with such a sum; 
but it was hazardous to put it in practice, and might draw a train of ill 
consequences along with it, by inflaming both the Parliament and the 
people.” Sir Thomas was impatient to know the secret, “ being bold 
and courageous, entirely in the French and Popish interest, and pleased 
with any thing that y » render the king unpopular with the Parlia- 
ment.” Therefore, to discover the project, he plied his Lordship with 
wine to excess, and then led the conversation to the subject of the king’s 
wants. Lord Ashley unguardedly dropped the important secret. 

Sir Thomas immediately took the hint, left his Lordship, and went 
directly to the king, and falling on his knees he demanded the White 
Staff, according to promise. His Majesty cried out, * Odds fish! [ll 
be as good as my word, if you can find the money.” Sir Thomas then 
informed the king that the bankers had £ 1,500,000 in his Majesty’s 
Exchequer, which money he had an opportunity of seizing, by closing 
the Exchequer and refusing to pay the bankers. The king readily 
agreed to the project; and at a Privy Council, held on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1672, his Majesty being present, Sir Thomas Clifford proposed, — 

“ That as the king must have money ad on the war against Holland, in which 
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his honor was engaged, he knew of no other means at present than shutting up 
the Exchequer. He desired none would speak against it without proposing some 
method more certain and expeditious.” The king, afier many apologies for this bold 
step, declared that “ it should only be for the space of one whole year, ending the last 
day of December next ; and then no new orders shall intervene to break the course of 


such payments.” 

This conduct of the king filled every one with consternation and dis- 
may. Many hesitated not to say that the crown had published its own 
bankruptcy. The money thus forcibly seized did, in point of fact, be- 
long to the trading community ; and the failure of the bankers, which 
was the natural result, caused, for a time,a general suspension of all 
monetary transactions. Sir Thomas Clifford, for his services in the af- 
fair, was, according to the promise of the king, made Lord High Treas- 
urer and a peer. 

To understand fully this act of injustice and robbery, it is necessary to 
state that the bankers, after the seizure of their money at the Mint, were in 
the habit of depositing in the Exchequer the surplus of their floating capi- 
tal not required in their ordinary transactions, and the custom was to with- 
draw the money once a week, to enable the bankers to meet the demands 
of their customers ; the suspension, therefore, of the usual weekly pay- 

ments involved both bankers and customers in one common ruin. 
__ Within seven days after this gross act of robbery had been committed, 
Lord Arlington, one of the Council, in a letter to the Earl of Sunder- 
land, then in Spain, gave the following account of the result of the 


transaction : — 


“ The. distempers have continued in the town, and the angry discourses about them ; 
but his Majesty having yesterday convened the bankers before him at the Treasury, 
after many kind and confident assurances given them that he would punctually satis 

his debt to them, either out of what the Parliament should give him the next session 
or out of his own revenues, he told them he likewise required of them that, without 
delay, they should take off the stop they had made of paying the merchants their cur- 
rent cash, which lay deposited in their hands, not to be lent to his occasions, or for 
interest, but for the security of keeping it, because indeed the stop of this was the oc- 
easion of the great clamor; the merchants not daring, or being able, to accept, or pay 
any bills of exchange, drive their trade abroad, or clear their ships at the*custom-house 
phone. After many things the king said to them, and very handsomely, upon this 


subject, o- all went away better satisfied, as his Majesty that oe Beng this 
cordii 


day begin their payments to the merchants, which I hear they have ac ngly done, 
and upon it the discontent is already visibly appeased, so that we do not doubt but in 
a few days it will quite wear out.” 

Numerous addresses and petitions were presented to the king on the 
subject, nearly all of them filled with the most fulsome flattery. We 
extract from one of them, which was by an officer in the army, the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

“There are many persons concerned now with the bankers whose fathers, husbands, 
and children, and other relations, have assisted the crown of England with their dear- 
est lives and fortunes; nay, there are several now surviving which do yet bear in their 
bodies the scars and glorious marks of their loyalty; and shall we imagine that our 
Cesar, a prince of such eminent clemency and justice, will suffer these persons and 
their families to starve for want of that which is their own ? 

“I am confident his Majesty’s royal bowels yearn with compassion towards us. 
Neither is the delay of payment hitherto any defect in his Majesty's innate justice, but 
an excrescence, and an ampappy superfetation of the first Faere us counsel of shut- 
ting up the Exchequer. To think —— to blaspheme the greatest sweetness 
1 
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of nature in the world, and to profane that illustrious prince of whom no man ever yet 

formed a thought but his mind was Laem filled with the idea of all that is 

pon for the king’s honor and justice, like a rock of diamonds, remains still im- 
je.” 


None of these appeals made any impression on the king or his worth. 
less ministers, who could scarcely be prevailed on to listen to the’ com. 
plaints of so many ruined families. The king, in a private declaration, 
stated ‘that, although, contrary to his inclination, he had been obliged 
to cause a stop to be made as to the principal money, he would punctu- 
ally pay it hereafter ; in the mean time he would allow six per cent. in- 
terest for the money.” Subsequently, at a council held at Whitehall, at 
which the king was present, he caused the following public declaration 
to be printed and circulated among the bankers and their creditors : — 


“ Whereas his Majesty in council was graciously pleased in the month of Febru 
last past to declare, that he would assign and set apart so much of that branch of his 
revenue as by act of Parliament is made hereditary and perpetual, to the payment and 
satisfaction of the Goldsmiths’ debt ; and whereas, in pursuance thereof, his Majesty 
hath secured to the Goldsmiths their debts on the said revenues by letters patent 

ted to them respectively, under the great seal of England ; and his Majesty, 
ving in the said letters patent provided for the security of such of his subjects as 
have trusted the said Goldsmiths, doth think fit to order, and it is hereby ordered, that 
the said letters patent shall be forthwith printed and made public for the information 
and satisfaction of all those who are concerned.” 


The following are the names of the principal bankers whose money 
was seized, and to whom letters were granted, covenanting to pay in- 
terest after the rate of six per cent., payable quarterly : — 

Principal. 

£ 8. 
Sir Robert Vyner, of London, Goldsmith, . + 416,724 13 
Edward Backwell, . a, R : 295,994 16 
Gilbert Whitehall, Goldsmith, . - 248,866 3 
Joseph Horneby, « : ‘ 22,548 5 
George Snell, A - 10,894 14 
Bernard Turner, . ° 16,275 9 
Jeremiah Snow, ‘ - 59,780 18 
John Lyndsey, - as due to 

Dorothy his wife, administratrix to John Col- 

ville, her late husband, deceased, 

Robert Welstede, of London, Goldsmith,. . ° 11,307 12 
Thomas Rowe, ” sa ‘ - 17,615 17 
John Portman, 9 - ° ° 76,760 18 13 
John Collier, ° este 1,784 6 1 


Upon this subject Sir William Temple, in his Miscellanies, makes the 
following remarks : —‘“ The credit of our Exchequer is irrevocably gone 
by the last breach with the bankers. For credit is gained by custom, 
and seldom recovers a stain. I have heard a great example given of 
this that happened upon the late King Charles the First seizing £200,000 
in the Mint, which had then the credit of a bank, and for several years 
had been the treasury of all the vast payments transmitted from Spain 
and Flanders ; but after this invasion of it, although the king paid back 
the money in a few months, the Mint has never since recovered its credit 


among foreign merchants.” 
The sum of which the bankers were defrauded amounted to £ 1,328,526, 
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and the king by letters patent charged his hereditary revenue with the 
interest on that sum at six per cent., amounting to £79,711 11s. 2d. per 
annum, which was paid for a few years and then suspended. After 
vainly endeavoring to interest the legislature on their behalf, these un- 
fortunate creditors were at last obliged to maintain their right before the 
Court of Exchequer. 

The suit was protracted for above twelve years, when, in the year 
1697, judgment was obtained against the crown. An appeal was made 
against this decision by the Attorney-General of the day to the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Somers, by which it appears that “ there was due to 
Sir Robert Vyner £416,724 13s. 1jd. In consideration whereof the 
king granted him £ 25,003 9s. 4d. per annum out of the rents, revenues, 
and profits which should arise or become due or payable to the king, his 
heirs and successors, out of, from, or by reason of the duty of excise 
payable quarterly; in trust for such of his creditors as, within a year 
after the date of the letters patent, should deliver up their securities, and 
accept assignments of proportionable parts of the said yearly sum in 
satisfaction of their debts respectively due, and in the mean time should 
not sue Sir R. Vyner.” 

The decision of the Court of Exchequer was set aside by Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, although ten out of the twelve judges whom he had called 
to his assistance were of a different opinion. In giving judgment, his 
Lordship cited several cases wherein the kings of England had been in- 
debted to the subject, and the mode adopted by the creditors was by 
petition to the king. ‘ But in this case,” adds his Lordship, ‘ the sure- 
ties pass by the king and come directly to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
who proceed to act without being authorized by the Great Seal, as in 
former cases, and command their superior officers, who, according to the 
precedents, ought to have been authorized together with them to have 
done their respective parts for their relief of the petitioners. But to 
suppose a power lodged in the Barons of the Exchequer to issue writs 
requiring the Lord Treasurer, or the Treasurer of the Exchequer, to do 
their duty, is to suppose a direct absurdity in the original institution of 
the Exchequer, since it is to invest the Barons who are subordinate with 
a right of commanding their superior officers.” 

he cause was at last carried by appeal to the House of Lords, by 
whom the decree of the Chancellor was reversed; and the patentees 
would have received the amount of their accumulated interest, had not 
an act passed in 1699, by which in lieu thereof it was enacted that, after 
the 25th of December, 1705, the hereditary revenues of the excise should 
stand charged with the annual payment of three per cent. of the. princi- 
pal sum contained in the letters patent, subject, however, to be redeemed 
upon the payment of a moiety thereof, or £ 664,263. 

The reader will naturally be anxious to know the amount of the loss 
which the bankers ultimately sustained in consequence of these pro- 
ceedings. The account is as follows : — 


£ se d, 
To the original sum stopped in the Exchequer in 1672, . . . 1,328,526 0 0 
To 25 years’ interest at pe percent, .  . . + + ~  1,99278710 0 


£3,321,313 10 0 
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As by the above act the demand of the bankers was reduced to the 
sum of £ 664,263, it follows that their loss amounted to £ 2,697,050 10s. 
The above sum of £664,263 is the first item in our present national 
debt, and indeed is the only portion of it that was contracted prior to 
the Revolution. 

1678. In the year 1678, there appeared proposals to the king and 
Parliament for a large model of a bank, ‘* showing how a fund may be 
made without much charge, or any hazard, that may give out bills of 
credit to a vast extent, that all Europe will accept of rather than money ”; 
together with some general proposals in order to obtain an act of Par. 
liament for the establishment of the bank. 

1680. In the year 1680, a proposal was made by Robert Murray, for 
a National Bank, to be based on land or other valuable securities. This 
author prefaces his scheme by stating that, “ though it may be objected 
that banks are not safe under a monarchy” (he refers to the seizure of 
the money of the bankers by Charles the First), yet such objections 
hold only in countries under the dominion of an absolute and despotic 
prince, and not where the laws are clearly defined, and every man is 
preserved in his person and property. 

1682. In the year 1682 proposals were issued for the establishing of 
national banks; “‘ whereby the profit in usury will supply his Majesty 
more plentifully than ever to carry on the war, exempt the nation from 
land tax, great customs, exceedingly promote trade and navigation, and 
give England many other advantages.” 

In the same year as the above was published an account of the “ cor- 

ration credit, or a bank of credit, made current by common consent in 

ndon, more useful and safe than money.” This bank, as appears by 
a proclamation, was framed on the recommendation of a committee of 
aldermen, who ordered the following advertisement to be circulated : — 


“ All ms that are desirous to subscribe may come either to Garraways, Jona- 
thans, Kemps, or the Amsterdam Coffee-Houses near Temple Bar, Peter’s Coffee- 
House in Coven Garden, and Men’s Coffee-House at Charing Cross; at all which 
places books shall lie ready, and persons attend from ten to twelve in the morning, 
and from five to seven in the evening, every week-day, for that purpose, and to answer 
objections, if there are any made, by such as do not understand, or are not so well satis- 
fied about the usefulness and advantages of the bank of credit unto all, as the same is 
set forth in a printed one called ‘ England’s Interest, or the Great Benefit to Trade 
by Banks or Offices of Credit in London.’” 


The paper referred to in this advertisement, which is of great length, 
commences thus : — 

“ Whereas divers aldermen and commons, being thereto appointed, as a committee, 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons in common council assembled, have 
thoroughly weighed and considered the great benefits to trade by banks of credit, and 
there being by the subscription of many considerable and wealthy inhabitants provided 
a fund more substantial than any banks abroad, for the establishing an office of credit 
under the care and management of trustees to be chosen out of the said subscribers, — 
*tis thought convenient to publish a short account of the nature, use, and advantages 
of the said office of credit,” &e., &e. 


The origin of this vigorous movement towards the establishment of a 
bank on the part of the corporation of the city of London, which, how- 


ever, did not succeed, arose out of the virtual bankruptcy of the chamber. 
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It appears that from a very early period a court of record was held in 
the city of London for the care and government of orphans, and that the 
lord mayor and aldermen were invested with the custody and guardian- 
ship of all orphan children of freemen while under age and unmarried, 
ro with the management of the personal estates of deceased freemen, 
and in some cases of their landed estates, with power to require the ex- 
ecutors and administrators of freemen dying to exhibit true inventories 
of their estates before them in the “Court of Orphans,” and to give se- 
curity to the Chamberlain of London and his successors by recognizan- 
ces of the parties living within the city, and by bond if without, for the 
orphans’ part, and in case of refusal to commit them to prison till they 
obeyed. Whence it appears that the investment of the property of 
orphans in the chamber of London was a matter of obligation, not 
choice. It further appears that the freemen of the city of London in- 
vested large sums of money in the chamber of London, and were al- 
lowed interest thereon. From these sources very large sums had accu- 
mulated in the chamber of London. 

This part of the business of the corporation bore the name of the 
“ Orphans’ Fund,” and even this was not sacred from the rapacity of the 
Stuarts. By the treachery or cowardice of its guardians, the Orphans’ 
Fund supplied the wants of the First Charles and his licentious son, 
Charles the Second ; and the utter extinction of the fund was the imme- 
diate, and the proposition for the establishment of a corporation bank a 
secondary consequence. 

The corporation were compelled to declare themselves incapable of 
discharging either interest or principal of the debt to the orphans out of 
their rents, after defraying the necessary expenses of governing the city. 
This they set forth in several petitions, which appear to have occupied 
the attention of both houses of Parliament. By the 5 and 6 William 
Ill. an act was passed for the relief of the orphans and other cred- 
itors of the city of London. This act first charges the estates of the 
city with an annual payment of £8,000 per annum, and assigns to the 
funds the rents and profits of the city aqueducts, or right of bringing 
water to London ; imposes a duty of £2,000 per annum, to be levied 
upon the personal property of the inhabitants of the city ; assigns the 
rents and profits arising from a license for the exclusive privilege of 
lighting the city convex lights; imposes a duty of two-and-sixpence 
upon the binding of every apprentice, and five shillings on the admission 
of every freeman into the city; a duty of four shillings per tun on all 
wines imported into the port of London; and a duty of fourpence per 
chaldron on the metage of every chaldron of coal and culm so imported, 
for fifty years from the year 1700. 

This and other subsequent acts enabled the city of London to redeem 
its honor and credit so as effectually to discharge all claims on the 
orphans’ fund. But no attempt has ever since been made by the cor- 
poration to resume the power over the property of orphans.* 


* In a newspaper, called the “ Daily Post,” of the 26th of February, 1723, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appears : — 
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1693. About the latter end of the year 1693, there appeared a 
scheme for a bank, commonly called “ The Million Bank.” It took its 
rise from a number of London bankers, who lent out money on pledges, 
agreeing to purchase tickets in King William’s Million Lottery, and from 
thence they were called “ The Company of the Million Bank.” This 
bank was finally established, and its affairs were conducted by a board 
of directors, consisting of twenty-four members, including a governor 
and deputy-governor: they subsequently purchased many reversions of 
the Fourteen per Cent. annuities, and permitted many proprietors of an- 
nuities to purchase their joint stock, which amounted to £ 500,000. 

They were a partnership by deed, enrolled in chancery, with a joint 
stock fund. They at first divided five per cent. interest, which they 
subsequently reduced to four per cent., and again raised it to five per 
cent., at which it continued till the dissolution of the bank. 

1694. The year 1694 is memorable for the establishment of the 
Bank cf England, whose origin, rise, and progress form the subject of 
previous chapters. 

In the year 1694-95, Dr. Chamberlain published proposals for the 
formation of a bank, to lend money at a low rate of interest, on the se- 
curity of land. The following is an extract from one of the Doctor's 
proposals : — 

“ What we call commodities, is nothing but land severed from the soil. Man deals 
in nothing but earth. The merchants are the factors of the world, to exchange one 
part of the earth’s produce for another. The king is fed by the labors of the ox; and 
the clothing of the army and venaning of the ony must all be paid for to the owner 
of the soil, as the ultimate receiver. All things in the world are originally the produce 
of the ground, and thence must all things be raised.” 

The principal difference between this scheme of a bank and that of 
the Bank of England, in opposition to which corporation, then in its in- 
fancy and struggling with difficulties, this project was started, was, that 
no money was ever to be lent on personal security, but exclusively on 
title deeds of unencumbered freehold land. 

This land bank was patronized by the Earl of Sutherland, through 
whose interest a bill was introduced into the House of Commons, who 
resolved “ that a fund, redeemable by Parliament, should be settled in 
a National Land Bank ; that the sum of £ 2,564,000 be raised by new 
subscriptions ; that no person be concerned in both banks ; that the new 
bank should be restrained from lending money but upon landed securi- 
ties, or to the government in the Exchequer,” &c. 

1696. It appears by the journal of the House of Commons, that, on 
the 24th of November, 1696, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, accord- 
ing to order, presented to the House a report of the failure of the at- 
tempt to obtain subscriptions to the National Land Bank ; that books 
had been opened at Exeter Change on the 5th of June, 1696 ; but, al- 
though the Lords of the Treasury had subscribed in the king’s name 
£5,000, the amount of subscriptions required could not be obtained 


“ Orphans’ fund, or debts due to the orphans in the chamber of London, are con- 
tinued to be bought and sold as usual by Isaac Fryer, sworn broker, who gives his at- 
tendance at the said chambers for that me daily.” 
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within the time prescribed. The commissioners stated that the cause of 
their ill success was owing to the large interest allowed on securities, 
both public and private, by the new bank, whilst they were limited to 
five per cent. 

1711. The memorable project for the formation of the South Sea 
Company was brought out in the year 1711, and owed its origin to the 
following circumstances. 

During the war with France in the reign of King William the Third, 
the payments to the sailors of the royal navy being neglected, they re- 
ceived tickets instead of money, and they were frequently obliged, by 
their necessities, to sell their tickets at forty, and sometimes fifty, per 
cent. below the amount for which they received them. By this and other 
means, the debts of the nation, unprovided for by Parliament, amounted 
together to £9,471,325. Mr. Harley, at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and afterwards Earl of Oxford, proposed a scheme to allow 
the holders of these tickets or debentures, and the other portion of the 
floating debt, six per cent. per annum interest, and to incorporate them 
for the purpose of carrying on a trade to the South Seas; and they were 
accordingly incorporated under the title of the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South Seas and other parts 
of America, and for encouraging the Fisheries. 

The company soon abandoned all idea of mercantile operations, — if 
they ever seriously intended to undertake them,—and confined them- 
selves to money dealings with the government, and increasing the value 
of their stock, which at one time rose to the enormous amount of 1,000 
per cent. 

The apparent success of this scheme caused numerous romantic pro- 
jects, proposals, and undertakings, both private and national, to be sub- 
mitted to the public, many of which were notoriously absurd. Persons 
of rank of both sexes were deeply engaged in these bubbles ; avarice 
prevailing at this time over all consideration, either of dignity or equity ; 
the gentlemen going to taverns and coffee-houses to meet their brokers, 
and the ladies to their milliners’ and haberdashers’ shops for the like 
purpose. Any impudent impostor, whilst the delirium was at its height, 
needed only to hire a room at some coffee-house, or other house, near 
the Exchange, for a few hours, and open a subscription-book for some- 
thing relative to commerce, manufactures, plantations, or some sup- 
posed invention newly hatched out of his own brain. These delusive 
projects, a list of which will be found below, received their first check 
from the power to which they owed their birth, viz. the South Sea Com- 
pany, the directors of which, desirous to monopolize all the money of 
the speculators to themselves, obtained writs of scire facias against the 
conductors of the bubbles, and thus put an end to them. 


A List of the Bubbles, as published in the year 1721. 


1. Sir Richard Steele’s Fish Pond. 5. Greenland Fishery for Whales. 
2. Garraway’s Fishery. 6. Grand American Fishery. 
8. Robbins’s Fishery for Gudgeons. 7. North American Fishery. 
4. Grand Fishery for Smelts. 8. New Greenland Fishery. 
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9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


2i1. 


. Wild’s 


Royal Fishery. 

Arthur More's Fishery. 

Ten Millions Fishery. 

William Helmes, in Exchange Alley, 

Insurance of Female Chastity. 

Mother Wyeborrow’s Machine. 

Wakefield for the more effectual 
Breeding of Ducks and Geese in 
Lancashire. 

Whilmore’s Lottery Annuities. 

British Improvement. ~ 

Trade to Harborough. 

Long’s Meliorating of Oils. 

Baker’s Annuities. 

Curing Herrings a la mode de Hagun 

Mogun. 

Pollington, Melting Sawdust and 
Shavings into Deal Boards of any 
len _ free from Knots. 
nsurance against 

breakers. 


House- 


. Wild’sInsurance against Highwaymen. 
. Bele’s Beutney. stent 

. Codner’s Assurance for Lying. 

. Briscoe’s Transmutation of Animals. 
. Burridge’s Importation of Spanish 


Snuffs. 


. Plummer and Petty Insurance from 


Death by drinking Geneva. 


. Carr’s Brewing in Milford Haven. 
. Hurst’s Importation of Hair. 

- Poppy Oil. 

. Radish Oil. 

. Freek’s Annuities. 

. Supplying Markets with Cattle. 

. Lombard Office. 

. Butter Manufactory. 

. Woollen Manufactory. 


: Shipping. 
. Keet’s 


Bubbles. 


. Taverner, Newfoundland. 

. Loft, Houses for Newfoundland. 
. Captain — Adventures. 
. Fattening Hogs. 

. Widows’ Pensions. 

. Tin Plates 

. Trade to Sancta Crux. 

- Turnpikes. 

. Raw Silk. 

. Fenny Lands. 

. Wortley’s Bubbles. 


. Union 


Fire Office. 


. Trade to the North Seas. 

. Welsh Copper and Brass. 

. Improvements in Tobacco in England. 
. Curing of broken-winded Horses and 


Mares. 


. Vaux, Exportation of Bay Salt. 
. Curing of Lunatic Persons. 
. Weldron’s Improvement of Waste 


Ground and Fattening Cattle, at 
the Cross Keys Tavern, Cornhill. 


59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 


72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 


88. 
89. 
90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
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Crutchley’s, at Jonathan’s Coffee- 
House, Insurance from Loss by 
Garraway’s Fishery. 

Daniel Defoe, employing of Weavers. 

Sugar. 

Royal Exchange Insurance. 

Solomon Nunis Cuco. 

Pinder’s Improvement of Uncultivat- 
ed Land in Lincolnshire. 

Old Chitty, for Serving the Navy 
with Provisions. 

For Clothing the Army. 

Foster’s Auction. 

James Lunce’s Adventures. 

A New Invention for the more effect 
ual Blacking. 

Exporting of Stockings. 

An Office for supplying the King's 
Stores with Powder and other 
Warlike Materials. 

A New Company for Importing of 
Brandies. 

La Cuze, for peat and refuse. 

The Grand Stuff Company. 

A New and Complete Method of 
Cleaning the Streets. 

Orphan's Stock. 

Million Bank. 

Annuities for Lives. 

Stringer’s Bubbles. 

Pindar’s Expedition to Madagascar 


for weg ee of Piracy. 


Pinder's Invention for the more ef- 
fectual making an Equinoctial In- 
strument for the Convenience of 
Ladies’ Hoop Petticoats. 

Tiling of Houses and Insuring them. 

Exportation of Old Clothes. 

Node’s Expedition to the Caribee 
Islands and Sancta Crux. 

Insuring Children’s Fortunes. 

Employing the Poor for the ease of 
the Parishes. 

Irish Proprietary Sail Cloth Com- 
pany. 

Potato Starch. 

Lamb’s Wool Manufactory. 

Settlement in the Margravine of 
Azilia. 

(Title not mentionable.) 

Malt and Hops. 

Keet’s Loan. 

Davis’ Straits Fishery. 

Hard Soap. 

Long’s Pennsylvania. 

Swords from Iron. 

Transmutation of Metals. 

Steel from Iron. 

King George’s New Market. 

Overall’s Fire Office. 

Overflowed Lands. 

Building of Houses. 
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. Grand Fishery. 
. Emptying Houses of Office. 

A Second, more Beneficial and less 
Offensive than the former, for Emp- 
tying Houses of Office. 

. Mutual Insurance for Ships. 

. Shales for Ships. 

. Ditto for Ships. 

. John’s Coffee-House for Ships. 

. Marine for Ships. 

. Tymond’s Trade to Germany. 

. Importing of Negroes. 

. Asgil Evans, for Serving the Navy 
with Bread and Cheese. 

. Maton’s South Sea Hops. 

. Symon’s Assurance on Lives. 

- Baker’s Second Edition of Assur- 
ance on Lives. 

. Bohemia Islands. 

. Orkney Islands. 

. Rock Salt. 

- Ditto. 

. Swason and Rummer. 

. Salutation Permits. 

. Lending Money to Necessitous Per- 


sons. 
. Office for Curing the Venereal Dis- 
e 


ease. 
. Puckle’s Machine. 
. Felt Hats and Pantiles. 
. Coal Trade from Newcastle. 
. Woollen Trade in Ireland. 
. Rum Insurance. 
. Old Insurance. 
. Copper and Bras, 
. Lustrings. 
. Office for Maintaining Bastard Chil- 
dren. 
. For Lending Money. 
Seeuregte nding upon Stock. 
- Fleece Tavern for Lending upon 
toc 


4 Improvement of Hops. 


. Erecting Houses of Office in the 


North of England and Scotland for 
the convenience of Strangers and 
Travellers. 


- Loan Office. 

. Cheff’s Hemp and Flax. 

. Long’s Hemp and Flax. 

- Brand’s Sail Cloth. 

. British Sail Cloth. 

. yg ne 

. Grand Dispensary. 

. English Starch. 

- Foreign Starch. 

- Insurance for Houses. 

. Pentocle’s Gold and Silver. 

. Paving the Streets of London. 

. Lambert’s Improvement of Land. 
- Serving London with Hay and Corn. 
. River Oroonoko. 

. Timber and Masts from Germany. 
. Pasteboard and Packing-paper. 

. River Douglas. 

. Manchester Calicoes. 

. Wellbee’s Gold and Silver Mines. 
. Irish Sail Cloth. 

. Making China in England. 

. Making Calicoes in England. 

. Long's Salt. 

. King George’s Salt. 

. Queen Anne’s Salt. 

. Silver Extract. 

- Sadler’s Hall from Fires. 

. Salter’s Hall Remittance. 

. Rose Office from Fires. 

. Stockdon’s Remittance. 

. Irish Insurance from Fire. 

. Bleaching of Hair. 

- Coral Fishery. 

. Water Engine. 

. Holy Island. 

. Women’s Silk Stockings and Men’s 


Breeches. 


. Silkk Worms. 


. South Sea Hops. 

- Greenland Fishery. 
. National Permits. 
. Globe Permits. 


139. Building of Ships. 

140. Trade to Ireland. 

141. Trade to Scotland. 

142. Trade to Spain and Portugal. 


The bursting of these bubbles left traces of misery and distress to an 
extent hitherto unknown in the monetary world. Yet there was one in- 
dividual who looked calmly on during the progress of their formation ; 
and, although not profiting at the expense of the credulity of the people 
engaged in them, had reaped an immense fortune Y foreseeing at their 
commencement the events that actually occurred. That individual was 
Thomas Guy, the founder of the hospital known by his name. 

Mr. Guy was a bookseller, carrying on his business at No. 1 Corn- 
hill, — the house forming the angle of Lombard Street and Cornhill, — 
and for many years known as the “ lucky corner.” 

We have before stated that, such was the poverty of the Exchequer at 
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the latter part of the reign of King William the Third, money could not 
be obtained for paying the seamen’s wages, and that they were accord- 
ingly paid by tickets or debentures, which, from their necessities, they 
were compelled to part with considerably below their nominal value, 
The purchasers of these tickets were in their turn obliged to sell them; 
and at one time such was their depreciation that they fell to fifty per 
cent, discount. 

Mr. Guy, having been a thrifty, saving man, had realized what in 
those days was considered a large sum of money ; and, having the ut- 
most possible confidence in the honor and integrity of the government, 
that the debentures would one day —and that at no distant period — 
be paid in full, was one of the first to set an example of investing his 
capital in government securities, by purchasing a considerable quantity 
of this “ floating debt,” as it was then called. 

After the formation of the South Sea Company, and the funding of 
this floating debt, Mr. Guy became a large proprietor of stock. To give 
some idea of the extent of his investments, it appears by his will that he 
gave to sixty-three of his relatives, specially named, £1,000 each of 
“his interest or share in the capital stock created in lieu of debentures 
made forth for the debt due to the army by an act of Parliament passed 
in the fourth year of his Majesty King George, and attended with annu- 
ities after the rate of four per cent. per annum.” — Vide Thomas Guy’s 
Will, pp. 8-20. 

The following singular and interesting anecdote is related of Mr. Guy. 
After he had, as he thought, discovered in the conduct of his maid- 
servant, in addition to a frugal disposition, one who would at all times 
conform to his rules and regulations, he on a particular occasion inti- 
mated to her that it was his intention to make her his wife ; and, having 
taken the necessary step towards the completion of the interesting cer- 
emony of the wedding, and, as a preparation, given particular instruc- 
tions to a stone-mason to repair the pavement opposite his house (for in 
those days the laying down and expense of paving the streets was met 
by each householder separately), it chanced that Sally, the intended 
bride, observed a dilapidated stone, not exactly within the line of her 
master’s house, but very near it; she therefore, in defiance of Guy’s 
positive orders to the contrary, directed the man to remove it, and to 
replace it by a new one, which was accordingly done. 

On Guy’s return, — for he had been absent during the day, — his eye 
caught sight of the new stone, and in an angry tone he desired to know 
why his orders had not been obeyed, and why that stone, pointing to the 
new one, had been placed there. The man said it was by the mistress’s 
orders. Guy immediately called poor Sally, and told her that she had 
overstepped her duty, adding, “If you take upon yourself to order mat- 
ters contrary to my instructions before we are married, what will you 
not do after? I therefore renounce my matrimonial intentions towards 
you.” It was owing entirely to this simple domesti¢ circumstance that 
Thomas Guy was induced to change the whole tenor of his future life, 
by devoting the remainder of his days to a labor of love of another kind ; 
for, “* warm with philanthropy and exalted by charity, his mind expand- 
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ed to those noble affections which grow but too rarely from the most 
elevated pursuits.”* He set about building and endowing the hospi- 
tal known as Guy’s Hospital, which he lived just long enough to see 
roofed in. 

The cost of aenetng this vast pile was £ 18,793, and of endowing it 
£219,499, together £ 238,292; which munificent gift, during his life- 
time, was a much larger sum than had ever before been dedicated by a 
single individual to charitable purposes. It even rivalled the endow- 
ments of kings. 

Early in life he built an almshouse at Tamworth, his native town, for 
fourteen poor people, and maintained them until his death, and then en- 
dowed it forever. When he met any diseased or friendless objects in 
the streets he would send them to St. Thomas’s Hospital, with directions 
to the steward to supply them at his expense with clothing or such other 
necessaries as were not provided by the hospital. 

Sixteen years before his death he built and furnished three wards in 
St. Thomas’s hospital, for the reception of sixty-four patients. Besides 
expending £ 3,000 on this hospital, he gave it £100 a year for eleven 
years successively, till he began to build his own. 

Thomas Guy died on the 27th of December, 1724, in the eightieth year 
of his age, and among other legacies left to the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital a perpetual annuity of £400 a year for taking in four children 
annually, those bearing any relationship to him to be preferred, to be 
nominated by the governors of Guy’s Hospital. He also left £ 1,000 to 
be appropriated in relieving from prison those prisoners whose debts did 
not exceed £5 each, and who were confined in prisons within the bills 
of mortality, by which bequest six hundred people obtained their liberty. 

Although the above account does not, strictly speaking, fall within 
the range of subjects marked out for this work, we could not refrain 
from dwelling on a character so truly estimable and charitable as that 
of Thomas Guy, whose beneficence is still dispensed with the same 
generous sympathy for the afflicted as it was upwards of one hundred 
and twenty years ago. 

The system of banking as at present practised by the private bankers 
of London, though in most of its details similar to that in operation at 
the time of which we are now treating, yet differs in several most im- 
portant particulars. Private bankers in London formerly issued notes 
payable to bearer on demand ; they continued to do so until the corpo- 
ration of the Bank of England had become so firmly established in 
reputation, as to induce the public to prefer its notes to those of the pri- 
vate bankers, who gradually discontinued this part of their business, 
which totally ceased in 1750; since which, the Bank of England has 
been the sole bank of issue in the metropolis. The London bankers 
also allowed interest on cash deposited in their hands for any period, 
however short, as indeed the Bank of England did, for several years 
after its establishment. 

The material aspect of the business of banking in its early history is, 


* Part of the inscription on Guy’s monument at the hospital. 
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to modern ideas, as humble as it must have been picturesque. Instead 
of the handsome apartments, the highly-polished and well-fitted counters, 
and well-dressed clerks, of the modern banking-houses, there were the 
dark-featured Lombards, ranged behind their bags of money displayed 
on low benches in open shops, protected, perhaps, by occasional awn- 
ings, from the inclemency of the weather. 

We have seen an ancient lease of a house in Lombard Street, in which 
permission is given to the occupier to inclose it with windows ; and, to 
this day, that part of a banking-house in which money is received and 
paid, is called * ‘The Shop.” 

The London banker of the old school, the successor to the Lombards, 
had little resemblance to the modern gentleman who is known by the 
same title. He was a man of serious manners, plain apparel, the stead- 
iest conduct, and a rigid observer of formalities. As you looked in his 
face, you could read in intelligible characters that the ruling maxim of 
life, the one to which he turned all his thoughts, and by which he shaped 
all his actions, was, “ that he who would be trusted with the money of 
other men should look as if he deserved the trust, and be an ostensible 
pattern to society of probity, exactness, frugality, and decorum.” He 
lived, if not the whole of the year, at least the greater part of it, at his 
banking-house ; was punctual to the hours of business, and always to be 
found at his desk. The fashionable society at the west end of the town, 
and the amusements of high life, he never dreamed of enjoying, and 
would have deemed it nothing short of insanity to imagine that such an 
act was within the compass of human daring, as that of a banker loun- 
ging for an evening in Fops’ Alley at the Opera, or turning out for the 
Derby with four grays to his chariot, and a goodly hamper swung be- 
hind, well stuffed with perigord pies, spring chickens, and iced Cham- 
pagne. (Banks and Bankers, p. 22.) 

The business now carried on by London bankers consists in receiving 
and paying money, making advances on bills of exchange, and other 
approved securities; but they are prohibited from lending money, as 
they formerly did, on the security of goods or pledges, that portion of 
their original business being now exclusively confined to pawnbrokers, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is the armorial bearings which were 
anciently adopted by the Lombards, namely, “ three golden balls.” * 

Among the earliest goldsmiths whose business was subsequently 
merged into that of banking as at present conducted, was Mr. Francis 
Child, citizen and goldsmith, who established himself in Fleet Street, at 
the east corner of Temple Bar, and on the same spot where the busi- 
ness is still carried on. He lived to a great age, and was a person of 
large fortune and a most respectable character. The next in point of 
antiquity was the present house of Strahan, Paul, and Co. This bank 
was originally founded by Mr. Jeremiah Snow, who carried on business 
as a goldsmith, or what in modern phraseology is better known by the 


* We are compelled to repeat this piece of information, in spite of the pleasant 
interdict of Charles Lamb. 
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name of pawnbroker. His name appears among the goldsmiths or 
bankers who were robbed by Charles the Second. By the kindness of 
the gentlemen at present carrying on the business of the bank, we have 
been favored with the privilege of inspecting the books of the bank so 
early as the year 1672. They show that the nobility of the land were 
in the habit of frequenting their shop, and borrowing money on the 
deposit of various gold and silver articles, such as gold and silver tank- 
ards, golden thimbles, and other valuables of a very miscellaneous, and 
sometimes comical, description. 

Not many years after the London bankers had ceased to issue notes, 
the inconvenience of making all payments in Bank of England notes 
and gold had become so great, that some change was indispensably ne- 
cessary, when the plan of adjusting each others’ daily payments by an 
interchange of liabilities was adopted as the best mode of economizing 
the use of money. 

At first the system adopted was of the most primitive kind, and cer- 
tainly not the safest. The clerks of the various banking-houses used to 
perform the operation of exchanges at the corners of streets and on 
the top of a post ; they then met by appointment at a public house ; but, 
from the insecurity of these arrangements, it was at last thought best 
that the principal city bankers should rent a house near the old post- 
office in Lombard Street. This house was called the Clearing-House. 
To this house such bankers daily send all bills of exchange which may 
be due on that day, as well as all checks which have been paid in since 
the clearing of the preceding day ; and, as every clearing banker is pro- 
vided with a desk and a drawer, like a letter-box, on which his‘name is 
affixed, the clerk who brings to the clearing-house the securities deposits 
them in the several drawers of the bankers to whom they are addressed 
or made payable. Ata particular hour of the day, which is usually 
four o’clock, P. M., the drawers are removed or closed, so that after 
that hour no more checks or bills can be deposited in them; and, as a 
means of ascertaining by whom the checks have been put into the 
drawer of any one banker, the name of the firm so depositing them is 
previously written across each check. This was the origin of crossing 
checks, and the practice has ever since been adopted by the parties 
who issue them, as a security against fraud. In the case of bills of 
exchange, they are receipted on the back with the name of the banker 
to whom they belong. 

Each clearing banker has a clerk in attendance at the clearing-house, 
who takes out of his drawer the several bills and checks therein de- 
posited, and credits the respective accounts of the several bankers 
whose names are written across the checks, and indorsed as receipted 
on the bills; he then sends them to his banking-house, by a clerk in 
waiting, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are to be paid; if 
none of them are returned to him, he concludes they are all correct. 

Having previously deposited in the various drawers such bills and 
checks on the other bankers as his house held, and for which he debited 
the several bankers previous to depositing them in their several drawers, 
he balances each banker’s account, and submits the same to the gen- 
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eral superintendent of the clearing-house (an officer especially appointed 
by the body of bankers) for his examination and approval, and the 
same is done by all of them. The superintendent then declares the 
various balances to be paid or received, as the case may be, which bal- 
ance, in cash or bank-notes, is all the money which passes in payment 
between one banker and another. 

The following tabular statement will give some idea of the modus 


operandi. 
Debtor for Checks, §c., paid in Creditor for Checks, §c., taken 
by ,. out by ——. 
Balance, Balance, 
£ 280,000 £ 20,000 Barclay, £ 260,000 Re 
80,000 5,000 Barnard, 75,000 
110,000 10,000 Barnett, 100,000 “Tr 
50,000 10,000 Bosanquet, 40,000 om 
50,000 5,000 Brown, 45,000 ii 
110,000 ‘4 Curries, 120,000 £ 10,000 
110,000 i if Denison, 120,000 10,000 
50,000 5,000 Fuller, , 45,000 of 
280,000 20,000 Glyn, 260,000 

100,000 10,000 Hanbury, 90,000 nag 
110,000 es Hankey, 115,000 5,000 
280,000 ate Jones, 300,000 20,000 
150,000 cei Lubbock, 160,000 10,000 
200,000 — Masterman, 215,000 15,000 
150,000 10,000 Prescott, 140,000 righ 
80,000 a “a Price, 85,000 5,000 
160,000 Be Robarts, 165,000 5,000 
50,000 ini Rogers, 55,000 5,000 
40,000 a Stevenson, 45,000 5,000 
60,000 2% Spooner, 65,000 5,000 
150,000 15,000 Smith, 135,000 7 
80,000 “or Stone, 90,000 10,000 
60,000 os Vere, 65,000 5,000 
40,000 +s Weston, 45,000 5,000 
110,000 10,000 Williams, 100,000 shige 
60,000 “i Willis, 65,000 5,000 


£ 3,000,000 £ 120,000 £ 3,000,000 £ 120,000 


By this contrivance, the bankers of London are enabled to settle 
transactions to the extent of many millions a day, by the employment 
of not more, on an average, than from £ 200,000 to £ 300,000 of cash 
or bank-notes. 

Exclusive of the checks and bills of exchange so paid, there is a 
large amount of country notes paid in the same way. Such notes are 
sent up to London to be exchanged at the several houses with whom the 
issuer keeps an account; these notes are, during the morning, sent 
round to the various banking-houses with whom they are payable ; and, 
in lieu of the money being paid for them, a memorandum is given, 
setting forth “that such an amount of notes has been left by A. B. to 
be paid in the clearing this day, by C. D.” These memorandums are 
treated precisely the same as the acceptance of the banker. Such is 
the confidence placed in each other by the clearing bankers, that, when 
a failure of one of the body happens, the transactions of the clearing 
are all made good, and the stoppage takes place in the morning. It is 
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almost an unheard-of event for a banker to fail in making good the pay- 
ments at the clearing-house. 

One of the many advantages of the system adopted by bankers of in- 
terchanging each other’s engagements at a given time of the day, par- 
ticularly to the members of the Stock Exchange, is, that a customer, 
who may have drawn largely on his banker both by checks and accept- 
ances on any given day, knows that he has the whole of that day, or at 
least up to four o’clock, to provide for his engagements ; and, although 
it may not be prudent to postpone providing for such engagements till 
that late period of the day, yet circumstances may sometimes justify the 
delay. In all cases, it may be considered of the utmost importance to 
the credit of individuals that such a practice exists. 

In the appendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in the year 1840, on Banks of Issue, at page 320, there is a return 
of the aggregate demands made through the clearing-house for each 
month in the year 1839, together with the amount of bank-notes em- 
ployed in the clearing during each month of that year, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, omitting all fractions under £ 100 : — 

Month. Demands. Balances. Month, Demands. Balances. 
. £82,762400 £6,348,500 August, . £87,610,500 £ 6,164,900 

. 76,164,700 4,960,200 September, . 74,237,700 5,129,800 

75,879,200 5,621,500 October, . 87,478,200 — 5,706,800 

- 85,839,200 5,836,000 November, . 81,729,200 4,793,100 

80,587,600 5,615,000  December,. 70,833,850 4,755,000 

. 67,413,900 5,060,000 ————— 

83,865,200 6,284,800 £ 954,401,600 £ 66,275,600 

This plan of paying each other’s engagements by exchange is, how- 
ever, confined to the private bankers residing in the city ; those at the 
west end of the town do not adopt it. 

The metropolitan joint stock banks are not permitted to pay their 
engagements by exchange at the clearing-house. Several attempts have 
been made by such banks to be allowed the privilege ; but hitherto with- 
out success. The bankers allege that it is purely a private arrangement 
among themselves, and that they have the power of deciding who shall 
and who shall not be admitted among them. 

But, at the same time, it must be conceded by all disinterested parties, 
that where a body of men are permitted to pay their debts by an inter- 
change of debts due to them, such payments having, through custom, 
all the force of law, the arrangement can hardly be called private. The 
legislature has the power — although we do not say it would be judi- 
cious to exercise it — of putting an end to such a system, by compelling 
a banker to pay his engagements on demand with money, and that no 
other mode should be considered legal. In all ordinary law proceed- 
ings, when it is necessary to prove the payment of money, the proof 
must depend upon the act of the money passing from one to another ; 
but when payment is made by a check on a banker, it is only necessary 
to prove the payment of it through the clearing. Custom has estab- 
lished such evidence as sufficient proof of payment, although at first the 
judges were sorely puzzled to know how a payment could be made 
where no money passed. 
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The first authentic list of the bankers in London, or at least the first 
we have been able to discover, appeared in the Royal Annual Calendar 
of 1765, from whence we have transcribed the following : — 


Amyard, Sir George Staples, and Mercer, near Grace-Church Street. 
Asgill, Sir Charles Nightingale, and Wickenden, facing Lloyd's, Lombard Street. 
Buckwell, Hart, Dorrel, and Croft, Grasshoppers, Pall-Mall. 

Biddulph and Cocks, New Buildings, Charing Cross. 

Bland, Barnell, and Bland, Black Horse, Lombard Street. 

Brown, Henton, and Son, facing Castle Tavern, Lombard Street. 

Bland, Grey, and Stephenson, Golden Ball, Lombard Street. 

Boldero, Carter, and Co., Vine, Lombard Street. 

Brassey, Lee, and Son, Crown, Lombard Street. 

Castells and Whately, Birchin Lane. 

Cliffe, Walpole, and Clarke, corner of Clement’s Lane. 

Child and Co., joining in Temple Bar. 

Cooper, Gillingham, corner of Arundel Street, Strand. 

Colebrooke, Sir George, and Co., near Antwerp Tavern, Threadneedle Street. 
Coutts, James, near Durham Yard, Strand. 

Drummond and Co., Charing Cross. 

Freame, Barclay, and Freame, near George Yard, Lombard Street. 
Faller, Son, and Welch, facing Saint Edmund’s Church, Lombard Street. 
Fuller and Cope, Birchin Lane. 

Gines, George and William, Rose and Crown, Lombard Street. 

Gosling, Gosling, and Clobe, Three Squirrels, Fleet Street. 

Hankey, Sir Jo. and Sir Thomas, Three Golden Balls, Fenchurch Street. 
Hoare, Henry, Richard, and Richard, Leather Bottle, Fleet Street. 

Hunt and Robinson, George Street, York Buildings. 

Knight and Batson, facing Lloyd’s, Lombard Street. 

Martin, Stone, and Blackwell, Grasshopper, Lombard Street. 

Murray, John, Crown, Fleet Street. 

Pewtress and Robarts, opposite Three Kings, Lombard Street. 

Ruffey, Neale, James, ant Worden, opposite Post-Office, Lombard Street. 
Smith and Payne, near Coleman Street, Lothbury. 

Snow and Dunn, Anchor without Temple Bar. 

Vere, Glyn, and Halifax, Birchin Lane. 

Willis, Read, and Co., Crown, Lombard Street. 

Wright, Anthony, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


The bearing of devices over the doors of shops, and other places of 
business, was a very common practice before the introduction of the 
plan of numbering the houses, which did not take place till about the 
year 1770. 

The sign of the house in Bread Street, where Milton’s father resided, 
was a Spread Eagle, which appears to have been the arms of that 
family. Remains of this custom are still to be observed in several 

rts of the metropolis ; and, in reference to that particular vocation 
which forms the subject of our pages, the reader is informed that Messrs. 
Hoares, the bankers in Fleet Street, retain to this day over the door the 
symbol of a leather bottle,* gilt, and the same was also represented on 
their notes, which they formerly issued. 

Messrs. Goslings also retain their sign of Three Squirrels; and Stra- 
han, Paul, and Co., the sign of the Golden Anchor. 


* In a list of merchants of London, published in 1677, there are added the names 
of the goldsmiths “that keep running cashes”; and amongst them there is James 
Hore, at the Golden Bottle, in Cheapside. It also appears, from Sir Richard Hoare’s 
history of the family, that Mr. Richard Hoare (afterwards Sir Richard), goldsmith, at 
the Golden Bottle, in Fleet Street, resided a in 1692. 
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It would fill a volume were we to attempt to give an account of the 
origin of each of the London bankers ; but we cannot refrain from no- 
ticing in this place a few bankers of comparatively a modern date. 

On the occasion of the state visit of George the Third to the city on 
the first Lord Mayor’s day after his accession to the throne, and when the 
cavalcade had reached Cheapside, the acclamations of the people were 
so great ‘as to pierce the air with their shouts”; added to which, the 
dismal noise made by the creaking of the various signs which hung across 
the streets caused one of the horses attached to the king’s carriage to be- 
come very restiff and unmanageable when opposite Bow Church, causing 
considerable confusion to the procession, and alarm to their Majesties. 

A certain Quaker named David Barclay, a linen-draper in Cheapside, 
who was viewing the procession from the balcony of his first-floor win- 
dow, perceiving the embarrassed situation of the king and queen, de- 
scended to the street. At this moment the procession halted, and our 
friend, approaching the carriage, addressed the king, saying, ‘ Wilt thee 
alight, George, and thy wife Charlotte, and come into my house and 
view the Mayor’s show?” The king, who had on many occasions be- 
fore he came to the throne evinced a strong partiality for Quakers, and 
who, from the plainness of his manners, would no doubt have been one 
himself, had he not been born to a throne, condescended to accept the 
invitation of the worthy linen-draper, and in the balcony of the first floor 
of the house exactly opposite Bow Church* the king and queen stood 
during the remainder of the procession. 

Our friend David introduced to their Majesties the whole of his fam- 
ily. His eldest son Robert, who was then a young man about twenty 
years of age, received especial notice from their Majestics. On their 
taking their leave, to proceed to Guildhall, his Majesty said, ‘ David, 
let me see thee at Saint James’s next Wednesday, and bring thy son 
Robert with thee.” Accordingly, David Barclay and his son Robert 
attended the levee, and on approaching the royal presence, the king, 
throwing aside all regal restraint, descended from the throne, and, giv- 
ing the Friend a hearty shake of the hand, welcomed him to Saint 
James’s. He said many kind things both to the father and the son: 
among the rest, he asked David what he intended to do with Robert, 
and without waiting for a reply said, “‘ Let him come here and I will 
provide him with honorable and profitable employment.” 

The strict and cautious Quaker, with many apologies, and with much 
humility, requested permission to reject the proposal, adding, “I fear 
the air of the court of your Majesty would not agree with my son.” 
The king, who had seldom witnessed a similar rejection of intended 
royal favor, said, “* Well, David, well, well; you know best, you know 
best; but you must not omit to let me see you occasionally at Saint 
James’s. Soon after this, David Barclay saw his son Robert established 
as a banker in Lombard Street, who, instead of becoming a courtier, 
a position for which nature never intended him, became the founder of 
one of the most eminent banking firms of the present day. 


* At present occupied by Messrs. White and Greenwell. 
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The manner of conducting the business of banking was in those days 
very different to the present. The banker used to attend ’Change, 
which was usually over about half past two o’clock ; he would then go 
to dinner, and afterwards not unfrequently to the theatre, when the 
banker would return to Lombard Street, and commence writing his 
letters, which he would send to the post-office in time to be despatched 
by that night’s mail, leaving London at twelve o’clock ; not, however, in 
the manner of mail-coaches, with guard and coachman, or railways, 
as at present, but by post-boys, who carried the letters in bags slung 
across the horse’s back. This mode of conveyance was naturally very 
hazardous; and it was no uncommon thing for a post-boy to be attacked 
by highwaymen, his mail seized, and himself shot if he made resistance. 

The above particulars were related to us by a clerk who had been 
upwards of fifty years in the house of Barclay, and who in fact was 
one of the earliest clerks in the New Bank. 

He used to tell an amusing story of the first appearance of a new 
clerk. It appears that the staff consisted of three clerks only, and, on 
the occasion of the third coming to the office for the first time, he was 
dressed after the following fashion. He wore a long flapped coat with 
large pockets; the sleeves had broad cuffs with three large buttons, 
somewhat like the coats worn by the Greenwich pensioners of the 

resent day; an embroidered waistcoat reaching nearly down to his 
ees, with an enormous bouquet in the button-hole ; a cocked hat; 
powdered hair with pig-tail and bag-wig; and gold-headed cane, simi- 
lar to those of the present day carried by the footmen of ladies of rank. 
The gentleman who cut so curious a figure remained in the house many 
years, and died a few years ago, at a very advanced age, much respected 
by his employers. 

At the latter end of the last and beginning of the present century, 
the following merchants and bankers were noted in the commercial 
world for their immense wealth, namely, Joseph Denison, Sir Francis 
Baring, Thomas Coutts, Henry Hope, Lewis Tessier, and Peter Thel- 
lusson. The last-named gentleman requires some special notice, for 
the extraordinary and unprecedented manner in which he disposed, by 
will, of the great bulk of his property. 

Mr. Thellusson was born at Paris, in the year 1735, about which 
period his father, Mr. Isaac Thellusson, a citizen of Geneva, settled at 
Paris, and established one of the first banking-houses in that city. (I. L. 
de Lolme, “ Observations on Thellusson’s Case, 1798.’’) 

Monsieur Necker, the celebrated financier, began his career by being 
admitted a clerk in that house, and was afterwards taken as a part- 
ner under the firm of Thellusson and Necker. Peter Thellusson, on 
the death of his father, settled in London as a merchant and banker, 
under the auspices of the great banking-house of Thellusson and 
Necker, by which means he was enabled to correspond with all the 
great commercial houses in Paris, and other cities on the Continent. He 
appears to have been a man of extensive commercial knowledge, with 
an untiring industry and application to business, coupled with a spirit of 
enterprise at all times tempered with sound judgment. These were the 
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bright parts of his character. On the other hand, an inordinate love of 
money was his ruling passion; his economy was consequently severe 
and unceasing; but he never condescended to practise the vulgar sor- 
didness that misers usually adopt. 

Mr. Thellusson died in the month of July, 1797, possessed of prop- 
erty, both real and personal, valued at upwards of £700,000. His will, 
dated in April, 1796, after leaving several legacies to his wife (Mrs. 
Thellusson died the 18th of January, 1805,) his three sons and three 
daughters, and others, amounting together to about £ 100,000, directs 
that the residue of his property of every kind, valued at £600,000, 
shall be vested in three trustees, whom he names, to accumulate, and to 
be laid out by them in the purchase of estates in England, until such 
time as all his children, and the male children of his sons and grandsons, 
shall die, and then the lineal male descendants, who must bear the name 
of Thellusson, shall inherit the property in the following manner : — 

The estates to be divided into three equal parts or lots: one to go to 
the male descendants of his eldest son, another to his second son’s male 
descendants, and the remaining lot to his third son’s male descendants ; 
thus creating prospectively three large landed estates. In case of fail- 
ure of male descendants of any one of the three, his share to go to the 
other two; and if a failure of two, then the whole three lots to be con- 
solidated into one vast landed property, which, if the provisions of the 
will are carried out in all their integrity, will exceed the largest terri- 
torial fortune yet known in Europe. But, if there be no lineal male 
descendants, then the whole of the estates to be sold, and the money 
applied towards paying off the national debt. 

After the legacies to his three sons, the following clause is added : — 

“ The provision which I have made for my three sons, and the very 
great success they have met with, will be sufficient to procure them 
comfort ; and it is my earnest wish and desire that they will avoid osten- 
tation, vanity, and pompous show, as that will be the best fortune they 
can possess.” All the three sons had seats in the House of Commons ; 
and the eldest, Peter Isaac Thellusson, accepted an Irish peerage on the 
Ist of February, 1806, as Baron Rendlesham. 

He concludes this extraordinary disposition of his property in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

** As I have earned my property which I now possess with industry 
and honesty, I trust and hope that the legislature will not in any manner 
alter my will, or the limitations thereby created, but permit my property 
to go in the manner in which I hereby dispose of it.” 

In the month of December, 1798, two bills were filed in the Court of 
Chancery, one by the widow of the late Mr. Thellusson, and his three 
sons and three daughters, and the husbands of the two then married, and 
the other by the acting trustees under the will. The former prayed that 
the will might be invalidated, and the property distributed as if there 
was an intestacy; and the other sought to substantiate the trusts of the 
will, and to be directed in the manner of carrying them into execution. 
The case was argued for five consecutive days before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, assisted by the judges. The decision of the court was in favor 
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of the validity of the instrument, and a day was appointed for carrying 
out its provisions. 

The following is a statement of the real and personal property of the 
testator, furnished by Mr. Hargreaves, counsel for the family in the 
above cause. 

An estate at Broadsworth, in Yorkshire, valued at £ 140,000 ; another 
at Plaistow, valued at £25,000 ; warehouses in Philpot Lane, £ 10,000; 
Three per Cent. Consols and Imperial Annuities, amounting to £396,458 
8s. 7d. ; Bank Stock, £21,000; East India Stock, £ 14,125; Four per 
Cents, £36,005 lls. ld.; South Sea Stock, £2,500; Five per Cent. 
Loyalty Loan, £ 3,000 ; Irish Five per Cents, £1,500 ; Irish Annuities, 
£712; Long Annuities, £900; Hudson’s Bay Stock, £2,500; pay- 
able by instalments, and secured by a bond of a firm of undoubted 
credit, £49,000; various debts valued at £50,000.; bills on the East 
India Company, £ 24,000; and cash in the banker’s hands, £5,500. 
According to the tenor of the will, it was supposed that it might require 
a term of upwards of ninety years to elapse before the lineal male de- 
scendants could take possession of the property ; and if during that 
period the various sums above enumerated could be invested at five per 
. compound interest, they would amount to more than £ 70,000,000 
sterling. 

The late Mr. Thellusson’s property was too valuable a prize to be al- 
lowed to glide down the stream of time uninterruptedly. The gentle- 
men of the legal profession can discover flaws in testamentary docu- 
ments not perceptible to common understandings ; and so it was in this 
case ; for, although the legality of the will had been settled in 1798, it 
became the subject of frequent discussions in the Court of Chancery, and 
probably will be so to the end of the term. 

One of these applications, made to the Lord Chancellor in November, 
1821, raised the question, whether a person could not inherit through a 
female ? Lord Eldon decided that only lineal male descendants could 
inherit. This, one would suppose, had been made plain enough in the 
will; but, as we said before, forensic ingenuity is one thing, common 
sense is another. 

It is difficult at this distance of time accurately to account for the con- 
duct of Mr. Thellusson in disinheriting, not only his children, but his 
children’s children. It could not have been because they were not dear 
to him, nor because they did not deserve to be so, nor because others 
were more dear to him, for he was a fond father, and his children were 
all (excepting one daughter) well married, and with his unqualified con- 
sent; in short, he was as fond of his daughters-in-law as of his own 
children. 

Many have adopted the generally received opinion, that during the 
French Revolution large quantities of money and goods were assigned 
to Mr. Thellusson by several of the French noblesse, in the expectation 
that they would soon be able to follow; but that, falling victims to the 
sanguinary spirit of the times, they never lived to claim the property, 
and consequently Mr. Thellusson unexpectedly became possessed of the 
same ; yet, thinking it possible that in the course of time circumstances 
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might arise calculated to throw light upon the real heirs of the property, 
his high sense of honor and integrity influenced him in disposing of it in 
the manner before stated. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were occasionally to institute in- 
quiries into the manner in which the late Mr. Thellusson’s property is 
managed, he could hardly be said to be exceeding his duty ; for, although 
the falling in of the reversion to the crown is a very remote contingency, 
yet still it ¢s a reversion, and one which we think from its magnitude 
ought to be periodically looked after. 

But whatever the motive of Mr. Thellusson may have been in leaving 
his property as before described, as it was the first, so will it be the last, 
will of the kind that can legally be made; for the 40th George III. re- 
strains for the future all trusts whereby the property or produce of real 
or personal estates shall be accumulated, and the beneficial enjoyments 
thereof postponed beyond the term mentioned in the act. 

We shall now record some particulars respecting another of the 
wealthy individuals before referred to, namely, the late Thomas Coutts, a 
character widely different from that of Mr. Thellusson. 

The father of Mr. Coutts was a merchant of some eminence at Edin- 
burgh. He had four sons ; the two youngest, James and Thomas, were 
brought up in their father’s office. James, at the age of 25, came to 
London, and settled in St. Mary Axe as a Scotch merchant, and subse- 
quently started as a banker on the same spot, and most probably in the 
same house, where the business of the bank is now carried on. Some 
few years after, Thomas joined his brother as a partner, under the firm 
of James and Thomas Coutts, bankers. 

James Coutts died many years ago, when Thomas was left sole pro 
prietor of the bank. He was plain in his person ; sedate in his deport- 
ment; punctual to an extreme nicety in the discharge of all the duties 
of his business; frugal and sparing in his personal expenditure ; singu- 
larly clear in his judgment, and careful of his health, and still more of 
his reputation. To these moral excellences, so essential to a young man 
. just launching into life, must the future «success of Mr. Coutts be in a 
great measure attributed. 

When Mr. Coutts was a single man, and known to be very wealthy, 
he was an object of attraction to more than one noble family having 
portionless daughters, in the hope that an alliance with the rich banker 
would be the means of relieving them from their pecuniary necessities ; 
but these aristocratic matrimonial speculators were all deceived and con- 
founded by the choice Mr. Coutts made of a wife, which fell upon Eliz- 
abeth Starkey, a superior domestic in his brother’s service, with whom 
he lived many years in the enjoyment of every domestic comfort. 
His family consisted of three daughters, who respectively married the 
Marquess of Bute, the Earl of Guildford, and Sir Francis Burdett. Few 
men ever enjoyed in an equal degree with Mr. Coutts the confidence 
and esteem of his friends, or obtained, unaided by rank or political 
power, so much consideration and influence in society. The large for- 
tune which he acquired was, as we have before implied, the consequence, 
not the object, of his active life. 
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In the early part of his career, Mr. Coutts, anxious to secure the cor. 
dial codperation of the heads of the various banking-houses in London, 
was in the habit of frequently inviting them to dinner. On one of these 
occasions, the manager of a city bank, amongst other news of the day, 
said that a certain nobleman had applied to his house for the loan of 
£ 30,000, and had been refused. Mr. Coutts took no particular notice of 
this at the time ; but the moment his guests had retired, which was about 
ten o’clock, he started off to the house of his Lordship, and, inquiring for 
the steward, told him his business, adding, ‘ Tell his Lordship, that if he 
calls on me in the morning he may have what he requires.” 

On the following morning the nobleman went to the bank. Mr. Coutts 
received him with great politeness, and taking thirty one-thousand-pound 
notes from a drawer, presented them to his Lordship, who was most 
agreeably surprised, and asked, ‘* What security am I to give you?” 
‘“* I shall be satisfied with your Lordship’s note of hand,” was the reply. 
This was instantly given. ‘The nobleman then said, “ I find I shall only 
require for the present £ 10,000 of the money ; I therefore return you 
£20,000, with which you will be pleased to open an account in my 
name.” 

This generous act of Mr. Coutts was not lost upon his Lordship, who, 
in addition to paying in within a few months £ 200,000 to his account, 
being the produce of the sale of an estate, recommended several of the 
nobility to patronize Mr. Coutts ; and further, his Lordship related the 
above circumstance to King George the Third, who also patronized him 
by keeping a large amount of money in Mr. Coutts’s bank. 

The occasion of his Majesty’s withdrawing his account from Mr. 
Coutts was reported to have been caused by the following incident. 

Mr. Coutts had advanced £ 100,000 to Sir Francis Burdett towards 
the expenses of his election for Middlesex. On this fact becoming 
known to the king, he sent for Mr. Coutts, and, after satisfying himself 
of the real facts of the case, immediately withdrew his money from the 
bank, a considerable portion of which he placed in the hands of a banker 
at Windsor, who, to the great mortification of the king, subsequently 
failed, considerably in his Majesty’s debt. 

On the death of his wife, Mr. Coutts married Miss Mellon, an actress. 
On this second marriage both Mr. and Mrs. Coutts were made the con- 
stant subject of ridicule. ‘These attacks, however, were mainly directed 
against the lady ; but they only tended to strengthen the confidence Mr. 
Coutts had placed in his wife, and this confidence was in the end dis- 
played in a remarkable manner. 

Mr. Coutts died on Sunday, the 22d of February, 1822, at the ad- 
vanced age of 87. His will exhibits a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Thellusson ; for, after reciting the nature and extent of his property, to 
the amount of £900,000, he left the whole to Mrs. Coutts for her sole 
use and benefit, and at her own disposal, without mentioning any other 
person or leaving a single legacy, and, by thus leaving the whole of his 
fortune to his widow, the legacy duty was saved. Mrs. Coutts subse- 
quently married the Duke of St. Albans, but under her marriage settle- 
ment reserved to herself the sole control over the property of the late Mr. 
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Coutts ; and on her death, true to the confidence reposed in her by Mr. 
Coutts, she left the whole of his vast wealth to his favorite granddaughter, 
Angela Burdett, now Miss Angela Burdett Coutts, who is the principal 
proprietor of Coutts’s bank, the business being conducted by trustees for 
Miss Burdett Coutts, under the old style of Coutts and Co. 

The origin of the house of Jones, Loyd, and Company, the eminent 
bankers, was as follows. Mr. Lewis Loyd, father of the recently-cre- 
ated Lord Overstone, was formerly a Welsh Dissenting minister in a 
small chapel at Manchester. His ministration was attended by the fam- 
ily of a Mr. Jones, who was a sort of banker and manufacturer. Miss 
Jones fell in love with Mr. Loyd, and without the privity of the father 
they were married. On its becoming known to Mr. Jones, he was 
strongly opposed to the union ; but, as in all similar cases, what is done 
cannot be undone, and he soon became reconciled to Mr. Loyd. 

Mr. Jones, finding that his son-in-law evinced a considerable extent 
of tact and business habits, proposed that Mr. Loyd should leave off 
preaching, and enter his counting-house as his partner, under the firm of 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. This was accordingly done ; and it was subse- 
quently agreed that, in consequence of the London agents of Mr. Jones 
making repeated complaints about the trouble of keeping Mr. Jones’s 
account, he (Mr. Loyd) should proceed to London and establish a bank 
under the name of the Manchester firm ; so that Jones, Loyd, and Co. 
of Manchester, drew bills upon Jones, Loyd, and Co. of London, or, as 
was facetiously observed, “ pig upon bacon.” * 

We believe this phrase arose out of the following incident. Mr. 
Loyd, having one day called upon a customer whose acceptances the 
banker held, and the same having been drawn upon the house in London 
by a firm abroad, asked the customer whether the bills so drawn upon 
and accepted by him were based upon bond fide transactions. ‘* Before 
I answer that question,” said the gentleman, “ you must permit me, Mr. 
Loyd, to put a question to you”; at the same time, opening a drawer, 
he produced several bills drawn by Jones, Loyd, and Co. of Manchester 
on Jones, Loyd, and Co. of London, “ Pray, Sir, are these bills, which 
I call ‘ pig upon bacon,’ all based upon bona fide transactions?” This 
was so unexpected a retort, that Mr. Loyd retired without uttering an- 
other word. 

After a very long and honorable career, Mr. Lewis Loyd retired from 
the bank, and was succeeded as head of the firm in London by his 
eldest son, Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone. We cannot 
refrain from recording a kind and generous act performed by this gen- 
tleman on the occasion of taking his father’s place, which, in our opin- 
ion, adds more lustre to his character than his coronet can possibly con- 
fer upon him. What we allude to is explained in the following letter, 
addressed to the gentlemen in his establishment : — 


* Clearness of head, untiring industry, and perfect honesty soon recommended Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, who secured many friends in the metropolis; and thus arose the wealthy 
firm of Jones, Loyd, and Co., and thus did the Welsh Dissenting minister come to be 
the ancestor of a peer of the realm. 
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“ Lothbury, 24th December, 1845. 
“To Mr. Krrpr: — 

“Dear Sir, — The inclosed draft for £1,000 I request you will place to the credit 
of the clerks’ Christmas fund. At the close of the first year since my accession to the 
head of this concern, I am desirous of offering to those through whose assistance J 
have been enabled to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion some substantial proof of my 
sense of those services, and of the interest I feel in all that concerns their comfort and 
happiness. The year now closing has been marked by some circumstances of an ac- 
cidental and temporary character, which have tended to throw an unusual degree of 
labor and senha. on the clerical department of the office. Of the readiness with 
which the difficulty has been met pow overcome I am very sensible; and for this, as 
well as the uniform zeal and integrity with which the general duties of the office are 
discharged, I beg that the clerks will accept my grateful acknowledgments, and that 
you and they will believe me to be the faithfal friend of you all. a3k : 
“§. J. Loyp.’ 


Bankers have the character of being aristocratic in their bearing to- 
wards their customers, and jealous of the prosperity of rival establish- 
ments. We will not stop to inquire into the truth or otherwise of such 
impressions, but simply content ourselves with relating the conduct of 
one of the partners in an old banking-house towards a new one. 

It happened that a new bank was established on a principle which, 
if successful, would probably have gone far towards swamping all, or 
nearly all, of the smaller London bankers, and therefore one of the 
latter class determined to take the first opportunity of showing how far 
he could throw impediments in its way. 

There is a custom among city bankers, that all checks crossed with 
the name of a banker are to be paid only to that banker whose name is 
on the check. The new bank referred to sent their clerk, as usual, to 
collect the amounts of their various checks on other bankers ; and, hav- 
ing for the first time a check on the house just alluded to, and which 
check was crossed with the name of the new firm, he presented it ih 
course, and was refused the amount, “ because it was crossed with the 
name of parties not acknowledged as bankers.” On the clerk bringing 
back the check and reporting this answer to the house, it appeared to 
them that such a proceeding, if tamely submitted to, would, in fact, 
strike at the root of their existence as a bank. Accordingly one of the 
partners immediately proceeded to the banking-house on whom the 
check was drawn, and obtained an interview with the gentleman who 
had sanctioned the offensive message, and who repeated his determina- 
tion to refuse payment of the check, on the grounds before stated. On 
being asked what tribunal it was that settled the question of who was 
and who was not a banker, he declined giving any reply. On being 
asked whether his house had any funds in hand belonging to the drawers 
of the check, he answered in the affirmative ; and further said, “* To ten 
times the amount.” “ In that case,” replied our young banker, “ there 
is no other answer that my firm can return for the dishonor of this check 
than that you, according to your own admission, have stopped pay- 
ment”; and he added, “I shall make it my business, having been an 
eyewitness to the fact, to make your suspension of payment known 
throughout the city.” 

_This determination staggered the banker. After consulting for some 
time with his head clerk, who, fortunately for the credit of that estab- 
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lishment, had a seat in the bank parlor, and who was distinctly heard to 
say, though he whispered it, “ You must pay it, Sir; you cannot refuse 
it,” he requested his young rival would accompany him into the shop, 
and he would give instructions to his cashier to pay the check. Having 
done so, and being about to return to his room, he was further requested 
to give a general order, that all future checks similarly crossed might be 
paid, if not otherwise objectionable ; “ for,” added the young banker, 
“] should be sorry to repeat my visit on any similar unpleasant occa- 
sion.” Having said this, he retired from the bank, satisfied that he had 
obtained a victory over his jealous neighbor, whilst the other retreated to 
his room to chew the cud of disappointment and mortified pride. 

However, as it often happens with men who have placed themselves 
in similar situations, the defeat rankled in the breast of the old banker, 
and it was not long before another opportunity was afforded of display- 
ing his opposition to the new bank ; but in this second instance he pre- 
sented himself in a new character, that of a cowardly slanderer. The 
occasion was as follows. One of the customers of the new bank having 
received advice from the country to apply for £500 to the old bank, 
went there in person, and was handed a check for the amount. He was 
asked by the clerk the usual question, whether he would pass it through 
his bankers. Having answered in the affirmative, he was then asked 
the name of his banker. At this moment the old banker came up, and, 
hearing the instructions given to his clerk to cross the check with the 
name of the new firm, he took it from the clerk, and leaning over the 
counter said to the gentleman in a half whisper, “* What, Sir, do you 
keep your account with that firm?” ‘I do,” was the reply ; ‘‘is there 
any thing wrong?” ‘QO, not that we know of at present,” laying a 
strong emphasis on the last words. This made the gentleman very un- 
easy, and he further interrogated the banker whether he knew any thing 
to the discredit of the house, because, he said, “ I have a large balance 
in their hands, and it would be a very serious thing for me if there was 
any doubt of their respectability.” ‘The old banker, ‘ willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike,” answered somewhat after the style of Ham- 
let, — 

As, “ Well, well, we know,” —or, “We could, an if we would”; 
Or, “If we list to speak,” — or, “ There be an if they might,” 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

That he knew aught of them. 

These, or somewhat similar innuendoes, were sufficient to alarm the 
gentleman ; and the result was, that the old banker induced the gentle- 
man to open an account with his house, paying in the check for £500 
as a commencement, and drawing another check for £ 600 on the new 
bank, which amount was within a few pounds the balance of his account 
in their hands. 

This very Christian-like conduct of the old banker was not known un- 
til some time after, when his bank stopped payment, having at the time 
of its stoppage nearly £400 in their hands belonging to the gentleman 
whose account they had obtained in the above sinister manner. 

The gentleman, when speaking of the transaction, has often admitted 
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that he had paid dearly for his folly in listening to the slanderer’s tongue. 
The failure of that banking-house caused considerable sensation in Lom- 
bard Street; and we believe the affairs of the house are not to this day 
wound up. F 

We now propose to give a specimen of a banker’s aristocratic bearing 
towards one of his customers belonging to the trading community. The 
reader must know that there is a class of retail traders in London who 
keep accounts with bankers, but who seldom, or perhaps never, have 
the privilege of the entrée to a banker’s parlor. This privilege is almost 
exclusively enjoyed by the merchants and wholesale dealers ; and on 
this account the retail tradesman scarcely knows the person of the 
banker with whom he lodges his money, or the banker that of his cus- 
tomer. This ignorance gave rise to a ludicrous scene between a Lom- 
bard Street banker and a baker, one of his customers. 

It happened on a certain day that the baker had paid in to his account 
a large sum of money, and on his retiring from the bank he paused on 
the step of the door, and began to reflect which way he should steer his 
course. Whilst in this state of uncertainty, as ill-luck would have it, 
our banker came up; and, as he could not pass the baker without 
touching him, and so soiling his own clothes, — for the baker was in his 
working gear,—he very haughtily said, ‘* Move away, fellow.” This 
language applied to a tradesman who had just paid £ 500 in to his ac- 
count, which already had an equal sum to his credit, was, to say the 
least of it, very irritating, and such as the baker thought, no doubt, he 
ought to resent; for he replied, “I sha’ n’t move for you nor any cox- 
comb like you; and, what’s more, if you address me again in that man- 
ner, [’ll put your nose in the kennel.” 

The banker, not being in his turn used to such a mode of address, still 
authoritatively ordered the baker to move and let him pass, or he would 
let him know who he was. Words ran very high. At last the pugna- 
cious baker, unable any longer to restrain his passion, with one blow — 
for he was a powerful man— knocked the banker into the gutter. The 
banker’s fall shook Lombard Street ; but, unlike most bankers who, when 
they fall, fall like Lucifer never to rise again, he did rise, and, rushing 
into his banking shop, covered with mud, foaming with rage, and fol- 
lowed by the baker, he called loudly for the porter to fetch a constable 
to take this fellow into custody. 

The cashier, who but a few minutes before had attended upon the 
baker, to his utter amazement witnessed this extraordinary scene. He 
immediately ran to the banker, and, like a second Mentor, whispered in 
his ear, * That is Mr. , our customer.”” These few words acted 
upon the excitable feelings of the banker in the same manner as oil upon 
troubled water ; for without uttering another word he retired to his room, 
which, on this occasion, might very properly be called a “ sweating- 
room ” ;* for 

“ He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous and vexed.” 


* A banker’s parlor is called the “sweating-room,” a significant term, as all who 
have been under the necessity of asking for discounts will readily allow. 
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After a while he requested the cashier would calm the baker, who 
had been chewing the cud of his resentment outside the room. This the 
cashier soon effected, and the customer was, for the first time, intro- 
duced to his banker, when apologies were interchanged, and the banker 
and baker from that day were well known to each other. 

When a cashier in a banking-house commits an error by paying too 

much, the loss falls upon the clerk, unless there be any extenuating cir- 
cumstances to justify a contrary course; the mistake is then called a 
clerical error. Our readers will not be at a loss to know in which cat- 
egory to place the following. One Monday morning a very elegantly 
dressed female entered the banking-house of and presented a 
check for payment, at the same time requesting, with a great show of 
politeness, that she might have gold in exchange for the check. The 
lady was not only well dressed, but she was very beautiful ; so much so, 
that the attention of the cashier was riveted upon her. He weighed fifty 
sovereigns, which he handed to the lady ; and, supposing that she would 
count them one by one, he anticipated that the pleasure he enjoyed in 
looking upon her would thereby be prolonged ; but he was mistaken ; 
for, to his surprise, instead of counting them, she huddled them all up 
together, and put them in a white pocket-handkerchief. The cashier, 
observing this unusual mode, said, ‘* You had better count them, mad- 
am”; but the lady, looking at him with a most gracious smile, replied, 
“I am quite satisfied, Sir, that you are right”; and, with another be- 
witching look, wished him good-day, and walked leisurely out of the 
bank. 
The cashier was so overpowered with the beauty of his customer, that 
immediately on her retiring he went a few paces to a fellow-cashier and 
asked him if he had ever seen such a lovely creature. “Such a be- 
witching woman!” said he ; “ what a sparkling brilliancy there was in 
her eye! I wonder who she is?” This caused him to look at the 
check, which on first receiving he had placed on his book, without enter- 
ing or once glancing at it; when he discovered to his utter astonishment 
that it was for £5 instead of £50. Uttering an exclamation, he jumped 
over the counter, and was in the street in a second. He looked to the 
right and left, but could distinguish no trace of the beautiful lady; he 
ran in and out of the several courts that surrounded the bank in vain ; 
he returned to the banking-house to take counsel with his fellow-admirer 
of this charming woman, as to the best course to adopt, when it was de- 
cided that he should immediately apply to the drawer of the check for 
the name and address of the party to whom he paid it, the body of 
the check simply expressing it to be payable to “house expenses or 
bearer.” 

The drawer of the check, on being asked by the cashier to furnish 
him with the desired information, expressed his surprise at what he 
called his impertinent curiosity ; but, on being informed of the mistake 
that had been made, he immediately gave the name and address, ‘* Miss 
Thompson, Bury Street, Saint James’s” ; adding, ‘I beg you will not 
utter a word of this affair to any one, for if it should come to the ears of 
Mrs. P I fear the most serious consequences would result from 
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my indiscretion, for the party in question is, I fear, only too cele- 
brated.” f 

The cashier, anxious to catch the lady on her return home, assured 
the gentleman of his silence, and proceeded with the utmost expedition 
to Bury Street. The door was opened by an innocent-looking girl, who, 
on being asked if Miss Thompson was at home, replied with great sim- 
plicity, ‘“‘ No, Sir, Miss Thompson is not at home”; and, as though she 
wished to stifle all further inquiries, she added, “I don’t think she will 
come back.” It ultimately came out that, the moment “ Miss ‘Thomp- 
son” returned from the city, she packed up her things and left the 
house, of course without leaving her address or any clew to her where- 
abouts ; enjoying, no doubt, the satisfaction of having proved the truth 
of the saying that “ Love is blind”; for she had by a judicious exercise 
of her charms so fur blinded the eyes of a city banker that he could not 
distinguish between five and fifty pounds. 

‘This was a sad termination of the affair to the cashier, who on his re- 
turn to the bank felt ashamed to mention the circumstance to the house, 
and it was arranged that the drawer of the check should, by way of pur- 
chasing the silence of the cashier, pay one half of the amount, and the 
cashier the other, which was done ; and the affair was kept a profound 
secret for some time. 

On another occasion a Quaker presented a check for three hundred 
pounds, and the cashier paid him four hundred. The Friend discovered 
the error, and in the usual quaint manner of his class addressed the 
cashier, saying, “ Friend, hast thee not made a mistake?” but the 
cashier, being very busy, gave no heed to his question. In a few min- 
utes it was repeated with the like success, and it was not till after the 
question had been put for the third time, and our patient Quaker had 
waited full ten minutes, that the cashier condescended to ask in a some- 
what haughty tone to what he alluded. The Friend, with much humil- 
ity, said, “1 wanted from thee three hundred pounds, and thou hast 
given me four hundred. I have been desirous of drawing thy attention 
to the mistake, but could not until now induce thee to regard me. Here 
is the one hundred back again.” The cashier, as may be supposed, was 
overwhelmed with shame at this quiet, though pointed rebuke. 

In the month of May, 1824, an advertisement appeared in the “ Morn- 
ing Advertiser” newspaper, to the effect that a junior clerk was wanted, 
who would be required to clean out the counting-house, &c.; all appli- 
cations to be made to No. 9Staple’s Inn, Holborn. This advertisement 
caught the eye of a young Irish boy, who had brought his father’s dinner 
to the public house ; and after his respected parent had finished his 
meal and resumed his hod, for he was a bricklayer’s laborer, the lad 
started off to Staple’s Inn. 

The auspicious day on which young Mike became a candidate for a 
clerkship was a Saturday ; and, as Staple’s Inn was not far from Gray’s 
Inn Lane, he soon arrived at his destination. He had got to the first 
landing of the stairs leading to the place he wanted, when a respectable, 
gentlemanly-looking man met him, and asked him where he was going. 
On Mike telling his object, the other replied, ‘* O, indeed! I am the party 
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in want of a clerk. I was just going out, but I can speak to you here.” 
And, being very soon satisfied from the simplicity of Mike’s replies to 
his questions that he would answer his purpose, he said, “I shall want 
you first to go into the city for me and obtain the money for a bill,” 
which he took out of a black case, and which he said would be paid in 
Lombard Street. He gave Mike particular instructions how he was to 
conduct himself, adding, “‘ When you have got the money safe in your 
pocket, and before you leave the banking-house, stand on the step of the 
door and take your hat off.” 

On Mike’s way to the Bank he was haunted with the most pleasing 
waking dreams, and thought full surely his fortune was made; more 
especially as his engagement wholly depended upon the manner in 
which he acquitted himself on this occasion. He never thought for 
one moment that there was any thing uncommon or unusual in the mode 
and manner of his introduction to the situation, and for this special 
reason, — he had never known how similar matters were arranged. 

Immediately Mike had left Staple’s Inn on his destination, his new 
master jumped into a cab and drove to Lombard Street, secreting him- 
self in a court exactly opposite the banking-house ; he there waited the 
arrival of Mike, whom he saw enter the house, and in less than ten 
minutes, which no doubt appeared to him an age, Mike stood on the step 
of the door, and, acting up to the letter of his instructions, took off his 
hat, and walked towards Staple’s Inn. 

The gentleman, not perceiving any one following Mike, returned to 
the cab, which had been waiting for him, and arrived at Staple’s Inn 
just before the boy. He met him again on the stairs, when Mike in- 
formed him, that he had executed the business; ‘* And here is the money, 
£458,” which the gentleman took, complimenting Mike on his adroit- 
ness and despatch, which he told him he had taken care to witness, 
concluding with an intimation that he might consider himself engaged, 
but, it being too late in the day for him to commence the duties of his 
office, he could dispense with his services until Monday morning. At 
the same time he presented Mike with three sovereigns, telling him to 
buy himself a new jacket and a pair of trowsers. ‘They then parted ; 
the boy to his mother to relate his good fortune, and the gentleman to 
the Bank to exchange his notes for gold. 

On Monday morning, Mike, attired in his Monmouth Street habili- 
ments, accompanied by his mother, arrived at Staple’s Inn as the clock 
struck nine. They knocked gently at the door, over which there was a 
notice that the chambers were “ To let, apply to the porter at the lodge.” 
After knocking several times without the door being opened, suspicion 
for the first time began to operate upon Mike’s mind; but he durst not 
tell his mother what he thought. He could read the notice for letting 
the chambers ; but his mother had not acquired the art of reading. It 
was after a short consultation agreed that they should apply at the 
porter’s lodge, and inquire if Mr. Dixon, for that was the name he gave 
Mike, lived there. The porter said that there was no such person as 
Mr. Dixon residing in Staple’s Inn ; and asked what number they had 
been directed to. When informed that it was No. 9, he said, “ It must 
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be a hoax; for No. 9 has been shut up for six months.” He had, he 
said, received several letters addressed to A. B. No. 9 Staple’s Inn; 
but he was not at all aware of the purport of them. 

Mike now began seriously to think that all his bright prospects were 
like castles in the air; and that the affair would, as the porter said, turn 
out a hoax. However, the three sovereigns were genuine, there could 
be no mistake as to that. Mike and his mother now proceeded to the 
bankers in Lombard Street. The clerk recognized him; but, as Mike 
could not tell the amount of the bill, it was some time before the trans- 
action could be traced. When it was discovered, a reference was made 
to the bill, which, on close examination, proved to be a forgery. The 
bankers lost no time in sending to the Bank to stop the payment of the 
notes; but, as Mr. Dixon had lost no time in exchanging them for gold, 
the messenger was informed that the notes had been paid in gold about 
ten minutes before five o’clock on Saturday. 

The matter now assumed a serious aspect, and was of course brought 
under the notice of the “ house,” as a banking firm is usually called. 
Mike and his mother were introduced to Mr. , one of the partners 
in the house, and related in a most circumstantial manner all the par- 
ticulars above named. Mr. was considered one of the cleverest 
bankers in Lombard Street; but, as banking and thief-taking are dis- 
tinct professions, perhaps it was not to be wondered at, that, ignorant of 
the nature of the latter, he should have made the following extraordi- 
nary arrangement with the simple Irish boy. 

After asking Mike if he should know the man again, and being fully 
satisfied on that head, he proposed that Mike should perambulate the 
streets of London all day in search of the man, for which he (the 
banker) would allow him £1 per week; adding, “ If you find the man, 
or his haunts, you are to come immediately to me and Jet me know.” 

Mike retired from the presence of this great banker with a heart as 
light as a feather. He had just lost a situation as a clerk to a thief at 
7s. per week, and in exchange had got another at 20s. per week, asa 
street-walker to one of the first banking-houses in London. Mike ram- 
bled about the streets of London; but we will not disguise the fact, 
that he was shrewd enough to know that if he found the man Dixon his 
occupation would be gone, and with it the pound a week. He, there- 
fore, as the reader may suppose, never found him; but, as if the meas- 
ure of Mike’s good fortune was not quite full, the banker ordered our 
hero to proceed to France, in company with one of the Bow Street offi- 
cers, with the view of attending the coronation of Charles the Tenth, in 
the hope that Dixon might be discovered among the spectators at that 
august ceremony. Mike accordingly went to France, and figured at 
am coronation; but as a matter of course returned without finding 

ixon. 

The youthful detective again resumed his rambles through London 
streets ; but we shall soon bid farewell to him, for symptoms of a new 
light begin to break in upon the mind of the banker. He was dissatis- 
fied at the expense of Mike’s unprofitable weekly allowance. On Satur- 
day, as Mike was in the act of receiving his weekly stipend, Mr. 
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walked into the shop, and accosted our hero as follows: “ Well, my 
boy, you have not found that scoundrel yet, and I begin to think you do 
not look after him, for I never see you.” Mike replied with great 
naiveté, ‘‘ The reason is, Sir, that when you are in the east I am in the 
west.” The utterance of this answer, although perhaps its substance 
was strictly true, caused poor Mike’s income to vanish, for he was told 
that the house could not think of paying any more money in such a 
hopeless case ; but if he (Mike) found the man, the house would pay 
ten pounds. ‘This latter arrangement ought to have been made at first ; 
but it was not proposed until after this acute Irish lad been for nearly 
three months in the receipt of a pound per week, and had enjoyed a trip 
to France at the banker’s expense into the bargain. What became of 
the Irish boy after his unprofitable services were dispensed with we are 
not able to record. Suffice it to say, that the banker never recovered a 
single shilling of the money paid for the forged acceptance ; but, on the 
contrary, sustained an additional loss of nearly £ 100 in a fruitless en- 
deavor to find the delinquent. 

We could multiply instances of forgeries on and robberies of bankers 
toa very great extent, and in our next chapter we propose to give a 
sample of them; but we cannot refrain from recording a robbery of a 
London banker of so extraordinary a character as we feel persuaded 
has no parallel in the annals of robberies. Certes, the thief had a con- 
science more sensitive than men of his craft are generally gifted with. 

It appears that on Sunday, the 24th of November, 1844, the strong- 
room of the banking-house of Messrs. Rogers, Towgood, and Co. was 
opened, and property in bank-notes, gold, and bills of exchange taken 
therefrom to the amount of nearly £50,000. The notes of various de- 
nominations, of which there were thirty-six £ 1,000 notes, amounted to 
£43,405, and the gold to £1,200; the rest consisted of bills of ex- 
change. 

On the day in question, one of the partners was in the house an in- 
valid, and a clerk, whose duty it was to remain on the premises during 
the day, was also in attendance ; yet the above property was abstracted, 
and never missed till the following morning, when the safe was opened. 
A reward of £3,000 was immediately offered for the recovery of the 
property, and so ran the offer: ‘“*Her most gracious Majesty’s pardon 
will be granted to any one of the guilty parties who will give such evi- 
dence as will procure the conviction of the other offender or offenders” ; 
and although this offer, with a description of the notes stolen, which 
occupied three full pages in octavo, was published in almost every news- 
paper and periodical in the three kingdoms, and on the Continent, no 
clew could be obtained of the robbers; yet, after a considerable lapse of 
time, and when the circumstance had been almost forgotten by every 
one but the losers of the property, the bank-notes were returned in a 
parcel, directed to the bankers in an unknown hand, and of course with- 
out any comment. 

It has seldom happened that the failure of bankers is attended with 
any criminality on the part of the banker by an abuse of confidence 
reposed in him, through fraud or forgery. ‘That there have been cases 
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of gross criminality by bankers, and such as have disgraced the class 
to which they belong, we freely admit; but, happily for society, such 
cases are of rare occurrence. We now propose to give two instances 
of such conduct on the part of bankers, ending, in one case, with the 
forfeiture of the life of the culprit at the hands of the public executioner, 
and the absconding of the other. 

Mr. Henry Fauntleroy became a partner in the house of Marsh, Sib- 
bald, and Co., bankers, of Berners Street, about the year 1807; and in 
1814 he was appointed one of three trustees to the estate of a family 
consisting of eight children. He very soon after forged the signatures 
of his co-trustees to a power of attorney for the sale of stock standing 
in their names in the Three per Cent. Consols. The first attempt being 
successful, it led to others; and it subsequently turned out that he had 
carried on the same system of fraud and forgery from his first becom- 
ing a partner until his detection. 

The discovery took place from the circumstance of one of the trus- 
tees accidentally investigating the accounts at the Bank of England, 
which he had been induced to do in consequence of an order from the 
Court of Chancery that the whole of the property held in trust should, 
in the month of November, be paid over to the Accountant-General. 
The trustee was panic-struck at the discovery that the whole of the 
stock, amounting to £ 30,000, had been sold out without his knowledge. 
He lost no time in communicating with the other trustee, and also with 
the partners in the banking-house, who expressed their surprise and 
great alarm at the discovery. The trustee immediately proceeded to 
the police, and, on his deposition, a warrant was issued against Mr. 
Fauntleroy, which was placed in the hands of Plank, the officer, who, 
on the following morning, succeeded in arresting Mr. Fauntleroy at the 
banking-house. 

On the 30th of October, 1824, Henry Fauntleroy was arraigned at 
the Old Bailey for forging the name of Frances Young, and that of two 
witnesses, to a power of attorney for the sale of stock, which power of 
attorney was presented to the Bank, and the sale effected, by Fauntle- 
roy, as the attorney for Frances Young. 

But the most extraordinary part of this case was, that, on searching 
among his private papers, a document was found in his own hand- 
writing, whereby he admitted this and other forgeries, and adduced his 
reasons for so doing. The paper contained the following list of for- 
geries : — 

Dela Place, . ; ; - £11,150 . ° ° . Three per Cent. Consols. 
E. W. Young, . ° - . * “ 
General Young, “ « 
Frances Young, - a ee ee bs * 
Henry Kelly,. . ~- . PRR TY = - 
W. Bowen, a P ° ‘ " é Mens sag 2 Anni 

J. W. Parkins, A ‘ P m ° P “ 


Other sums were also in the names of Mrs. Pelham, Lady Aboyne, 
and Henry and Elizabeth Fauntleroy. The statement of amounts was 
followed by this declaration : — 
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“In order to keep up the credit of our house, I have forged powers of attorney for 
the above sums and parties, and sold out to the amount here stated, and without the 
knowl of my partners. I kept up the payments of the dividends, but made no 
entries of such payments in our books. The Bank first began to refuse to discount 
our acceptances, and to destroy the credit of our house. The Bank shall smart 


for it.” 

This document, coupled with the fact of the actual sale of the stock 
thus enumerated, was alone sufficient proof of his guilt; but other col- 
lateral evidence was submitted to the jury. In his defence, Fauntleroy 
said that the embarrassments of the firm had been caused by building 
speculations carried over a number of years; that the only wealthy 
partner of the house died, and the withdrawal of his capital left the 
bank without any resources; and that another had overdrawn nearly 
£100,000. This defence, if defence it can be called, had no weight 
with the jury. He was immediately found guilty, and sentence of 
death passed upon him. : 

Great exertions were made to save his life, not only by several hu 
mane and philanthropic individuals, who totally disapproved of capital 
punishments, but also by his counsel, who reargued his case, first before 
Mr.-Baron Garrow at the Old Bailey, and afterwards before the twelve 
judges, when both decisions were against him. 

The following is an account of the execution of Fauntleroy, abridged 
from one of the periodicals of the day (Annual Register, Vol. LXVI. p, 
163) : — 

The execution took place on the 30th of November, 1824, and at eight 
o’clock in the morning the crowd assembled was enormous. Not only 
did the multitude extend in one compact mass from Ludgate Hill to 
nearly the beginning of Smithfield ; but Skinner Street, Newgate Street, 
Ludgate Hill — places from which it was impossible to catch a glimpse 
of the scaffold — were blocked up by persons who were prevented by the 
dense crowd before them from advancing further. Every window or 
house-roof which could command a view of the dreadful ceremony was 
likewise occupied. Without overrating the number of persons assem- 
bled, they might be estimated at nearly 100,000. 

At a quarter before eight the sheriffs arrived at Newgate, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the prison.. He bowed to them on perceiving 
they were present, but made no observation. The demeanor of the un- 
happy man was perfectly composed. His eyes continued closed, and 
no motion was visible in his countenance ; and thus, accompanied by 
two clergymen, one taking each arm, the prisoner reached the foot of 
the steps leading to the scaffold. The moment he appeared, the im- 
mense crowd maintained a dead silence, and took off their hats. In less 
than two minutes after the prisoner had ascended the scaffold, every 
thing was prepared for his execution. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary, now 
placed himself before the prisoner, and commenced reading the ap- 

inted service, and whilst repeating the words, “ Thou knowest, O 

rd, the secrets of our hearts,” the trap-dgor fell, and with it all that 
was mortal of Henry Fauntleroy, the banker. 

In the early part of December, 1828, some unfavorable reports got 
abroad respecting the credit of Messrs. Remington, Stephenson, and 
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Co., bankers, of Lombard Street, and many customers in consequence 
removed their accounts. To counteract such rumors, and allay all 
doubts, five of the principal bankers in London investigated the affairs 
of the bank, with the result of which they were so well satisfied, that 
each of them advanced £20,000 on such securities as they found the 
bank to possess, made, further, a declaration of their entire conviction 
of the solvency of the house, and went so far as to induce many parties 
who had withdrawn their accounts to resume them. 

This favorable aspect of affairs was, however, soon doomed to undergo 
a complete change. On Saturday, the 27th of December, 1828, it was 
reported in the city that Mr. Rowland Stephenson, the active partner in 
the house, M. P. for Leominster, and treasufer of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and other public bodies, had absconded with a considerable 
sum of money and Exchequer bills belonging to the customers of the 
bank. The whole city was panic-struck, and, from the high estimation 
in which Mr. Stephenson was held, the report could not be believed, 
The stoppage of the bank, however, about two o’clock in the day, placed 
the question beyond all doubt; but it was some days before the full ex- 
tent of Stephenson’s defalcations became known. 

The mode adopted by Stephenson to deceive his partners with respect 
to the various deposits of Exchequer bills was, by having sealed packets 
with the name and address of the depositors, and the amount of Ex. 
chequer bills indorsed thereon ; so that the bankers who examined the 
state of affairs of the bank, concluding that the actual securities were in- 
closed in the envelopes, did not examine them further. Had they done 
so, they would have discovered that the Exchequer bills had all been 
abstracted, and slips of paper substituted. 

A somewhat curious circumstance happened in connection with Ste- 
phenson’s flight. It became known to one of his sureties that he had 
left his home in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and being fully impressed with an idea that something was wrong, 
the gentleman waited upon Sir James Shaw, the president of the hospi- 
tal, and, stating his fears, urged Sir James to withdraw the balance from 
the bankers ere it was too late, and thereby preserve him from ruin. 
Sir James hesitated for some time, but at last drew a check for £ 5,000, 
which was presented and paid before the knowledge of Stephenson’s 
flight had transpired. At two o’clock the house stopped, having a bal- 
ance of only £ 800 due to the hospital. 

As is usually the case in similar circumstances, it came out that Ste- 
phenson had been a frequent visitor to the gambling-table, and that he 
was also connected with several questionable theatrical characters. The 
money he lost through these channels was very great, and, as his means 
were not sufficient to enable him to meet such losses, he made use of 
the Exchequer bills, and other securities, placed in his hands for safety. 
The extent of his defalcations at the bank was £200,000, besides ab- 
stracting Exchequer bills to the amount of £70,000 ; added to which, 
he had contracted debts to a very considerable amount. 

A fiat in bankruptcy was issued out against the partners in the bank, 
and on the 10th of January, 1829, an indictment was preferred against 
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Rowland Stephenson at the Old Bailey, charging the bankrupt with em- 
bezzlement, and a warrant was issued for his apprehension, and that of 
his clerk Lloyd, with a reward of £1,000 for the apprehension of the 
former, and £ 300 for the capture of the latter. 

On leaving the hospital, Stephenson called on a personal friend, 
named Welsh, of the Argyle Rooms, Regent Street, to whom he re- 
lated the situation in which he was placed, and the necessity of his im- 
mediate flight. He was accompanied by Lloyd, who was his confiden- 
tial clerk, and fully cognizant of all his proceedings. Welsh, at the 
earnest entreaty of Stephenson, left London with them. Their object 
was to embark on board of an American vessel on the coast of Wales. 
On arriving at Pill they engaged a pilot yacht for one month at two 
guineas a day. After seeing them on board the yacht, Welsh left them 
and returned to town. 

After vainly cruising about in the hope of meeting one of the out- 
ward-bound American ships, Stephenson and his companion were landed 
at a place called Clovelly, on the coast, a place admirably adapted for 
concealment. On the Tuesday Stephenson hired a skiff, the Pill pilot 
having returned home, and again made several unsuccessful attempts to 

t on board a vessel. He was detained at Clovelly from Tuesday till 

riday. During the interval his liberality to the people at the inn, and 
also to the owner of the skiff, was the theme of general admiration ; 
and, of course, a corresponding amount of attention was shown him. 

On the Friday, when the post arrived, Stephenson eagerly seized the 
newspaper (they had only one weekly paper at Clovelly), and was for 
some time absorbed in reading it; and, although frequently asked for it, 
he would not yield it up. At last he called the landlady, and said that, as 
the newspaper contained an interesting account of a particular friend of 
his, he should like to take the paper with him. The landlady urged the 
great disappointment the loss of the paper would be to her customers; 
but a large bribe offered for the paper settled the question ; she could 
not deny so nice a gentleman any thing. 
_ When the landlady had retired, Stephenson put the newspaper into 

the fire; and when it was entirely burnt, he said to his companion, 
“ Thank God! we are now safe. ‘That paper contained a full descrip- 
tion of both of us; and if any of the people here had seen it, all would 
have been lost.”” On that day they succeeded in getting on board of a 
vessel bound for Savannah, which place they reached on the 27th of 
February. 

No event ever excited so painful a sensation in the city as the case of 
Rowland Stephenson; it seemed to dissolve the ties which bind men 
together in a business where honor is held almost universally as the gov- 
erning power. The bankers felt it as a stain upon them, and exhibited 
a dejected and downcast appearance; and it was long before they re- 
covered from the shock. It was worse than half a dozen failures. (See 
Times Newspaper, 10th January, 1829.) 

The London bankers, during the war, had discount accounts with the 
Bank of England, and many continued them after the peace ; but first- 
rate bankers make it a rule to avoid discounting with the Bank, their 
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own resources being generally sufficient. But during the panic of 1825 
— 26, it was observed that banking-houses of the highest character, houses 
which had hardly ever been known to apply to the Bank for discount, 
found it necessary to do so. The alternative of such bankers was, 
either to withhold assistance from the country bankers in their connec- 
tion, at the risk of compelling them to suspend their payments, or to 
afford supplies by sending in bills for discount to the Bank. They pre. 
ferred the latter, and supported many country bankers, who but for this 
must have failed. 

Independent of the discount accounts, nearly all the bankers have 
what they call drawing accounts at the Bank, or, in other words, deposit 
accounts. The average weekly amounts of these deposits, according to 
a return of the assets and liabilities of the Bank of England, in 1840, 
was £730,075 9s. 5d. 

The great importance of the banking system is clearly demonstrated 
by the amount of money belonging to the public held by the bank. 
ers in the United Kingdom, which amount is estimated at upwards of 
£ 100,000,000. The amount of money actually circulating through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including what is usually denominated 
paper money, is about £ 70,000,000. This sum corresponds with the 
amount of money put in circulation by the several bankers in the United 
Kingdom, being about two thirds of their deposits; and assuming that 
£ 30,000,000 of the above amount is in deposit with the Bank of Eng- 
land and the London bankers, who allow no interest on deposits, and 
assuming further that two thirds of this sum are laid out at five per 
cent. interest, it follows that a profit equal to £ 1,000,000 is annually 
made and shared among the metropolitan banks, and that the sum of 
£ 10,000,000 is at all times lying in the coffers of the London banks 
unproductive either to the banks or the depositors. The profits of Lon- 
don private bankers are derived from various sources, the principal 
being the interest realized by the use of the balances left in their hands, 
which they lend out in the shape of discounts or loans to those custom- 
ers whose operations compel them to have recourse to their banker for 
assistance. . 

A considerable profit also accrues by acting as agents to country 
banks. The agency business for country bankers is not, however, 
always the most desirable ; because such bankers are frequently com- 
pelled to have recourse to their London correspondents for assistance, 
and generally at a time when the London bankers require all their 
resources themselves. 

Some country banks pay the London banker a fixed annual sum for 
conducting their agency business; others allow a commission on the 
amount of the transactions during the year. There are many country 
bankers who pay no commission, but who leave a sum of money in the 
hands of their London agents in the nature of a deposit, against which 
they are not permitted to draw. In a word, the sum, which varies from 
£ 4,000 to £ 30,000, is altogether withdrawn from the general account 
of the country banker, and placed to another, called “The Deposit 
Account.” On all stock in the public or other funds purchased or sold 
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by the banker for his customer, he is allowed one half of the commis- 
sion charged by the broker. 

There are several causes, however, at the present day, which operate 
against the increase of the profits of the private bankers of London. 
The first, and indeed the most important, is the introduction of metro- 
politan joint stock banks; the second, the large amount of deposits in 
the savings bank, which is nearly equal to £ 30,000,000 ; these deposits, 
although for the most part the property of the industrious and frugal of 
the productive and poorer classes, belong also to the middle class of 
society ; and before the introduction of savings banks such spare capital 
generally found its way into the hands of the bankers, with whom it 
was considered, though not a profitable, yet a safe investment. 

The practice of transmitting money from one part of the kingdom to 
another through the agency of the post-office has also diminished the 
profits of bankers. This practice has of late increased to such an 
extent as to make it necessary to erect a separate building, having all 
the elements of a bank, near the post-office, for the purpose of exclu- 
sively conducting this description of business. 

One of the causes of the success of the private banker$ of London 
has undoubtedly arisen from the circumstance, that the government has 
seldom or never interfered with their business, a fact which ought to be 
strongly impressed on the minds of those who fancy that legislation can 
be applied with profit to the arrangement of transactions with individu- 
als. And we are consequently enabled to close our history of London 
bankers without reference to any legislative restraints whatever, as ap- 


plicable to that important and highly respectable class of the commu- 
nity. 


Granp Junction Ratrroap at Boston.— The Grand Junction Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered by Massachusetts in 1847, with a capital of $1,200,000, for the 
peeneee of constructing a line of road to connect the Eastern, Boston and Maine, 

itchburg, and Boston and Lowell Roads, with the depot grounds of the company in 
East Boston, where they have ample wharf and storage room for the accommodation 
of the extensive business which it is expected their enterprise will command. 

The grounds of the company consist of some 30 acres, the greater portion of which 
is made land, inclosed in a very substantial sea-wall, 2,395 feet in length. These 
grounds front on Marginal Street, directly east of the Cunard steamers wharf, and 
their piers extend to the Commissioners’ line. ‘These piers are eight in number; four 
of them 350 feet in length and 75 in width, and the others of somewhat less length. 
They have been constructed of oak, and are built in the most substantial manner. 

The company's grounds are accessible from the open sea on the south to the largest 
class of ships, and the docks are protected from the easterly and northeasterly storms. 
They contain 1,465,920 square feet of land, piers and docks, divided as follows; 
namely, 1,058,251 square feet of land, 183,195 do. oak piers, 224,474 do. docks; and 
have a frontage on Marginal Street of 1,650 feet in length. Besides the above, the 
company owns about 456,721 square feet of land, with a water front of 1,000 feet, near 
the bridge over Chelsea Creek. The real estate owned by the company comprised in 
these two lots amounts to 1,925,641 square feet, including 9,351 feet in length of 
wharf accommodations, in the deepest and best part of the harbor for commercial pur- 
poses. The railway will extend from the company’s depots at East Boston, where 
warehouses are to be constructed by this and other companies (as stated above), 
through Chelsea and North Malden, to the Boston and Maine Railroad in Somerville, 
north of the Middlesex Canal, and will intersect the Boston and Lowell, and Fitch- 
burg Roads in Somerville, near the present ae of these Roads. — Boston Journal. 
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JUDGE STORY AS A BANKER. 


Tue following letter from J. W. Treadwell, Esq., one of the oldest bankers of 
Salem, will show that the labors of Judge Story were not confined to his profession, 
and is also interesting as showing his scrupulousness of morals. (Life and Letters of 


Judge Story, Vol. L, p. 204.) 
Satem, August 25, 1847, 


My pear Sir My first acquaintance with your father 
commenced in early life, when he was first established in the practice 
of his profession in Salem. For the first few years, I only knew him as 
an eminent lawyer, distinguished for his ability in his profession, and 
prominent in politics as a member of the old Republican party. At 
that period the spirit of party politics was, as you are aware, carried to 
an extreme which interrupted, in a good degree, the social intercourse 
even of families. The interruption of our commerce by restrictions at 
home and abroad, antecedent to the year 1812, had induced me to retire 
from the business in which I had been engaged, as factor in the East 
India trade. Your father, while a member of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, exerted his influence to- obtain acts of incorporation for the 
State Bank in Boston, and the Merchants’ Bank in Salem, the capital 
stock of which was almost exclusively owned by members of the polit 
ical party then prominent. 

About this period, private clubs of gentlemen of the same political 
party were not uncommon, and I became a member of one of those, 
consisting of twelve gentlemen, of which your father was one. We met 
weekly, on Friday evenings, at each other’s houses, alternately. The 
object of the club was not exclusively political, but free and frank inter- 
course upon all subjects was indulged in; a kind and social spirit per- 
vaded it, and it was made a means of mutual instruction and improve- 
ment. I almost now seem to have a recurrence of the feelings | then 
enjoyed, and to hear the animating tones of your father’s voice, and the 
joyous shout of the company, at some of his peculiar and striking re- 
marks! This club continued to meet weekly for over twenty years. 

At the organization of the Merchants’ Bank, your father was elected 
to the Board of Directors, and I was invited to go into the bank as one 
of its officers. As cashier of the institution, to which I was subsequent- 
ly elected, I was brought into close intimacy with him; and yet a closer 
one, upon his election to the presidency of the bank, in a couple of 
years afterwards. I owe much to him of whatever is valuable in my 
business habits. To your father was committed the duty of drafting the 
by-laws of the bank, and establishing rules for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. He was determined that it should be honorable and above-board 
in all respects. A habit had always heretofore existed in our banks, of 
demanding payment of business paper discounted, if a renewal was 
asked, three days before maturity of the paper, that is, the three days 
of grace were so much gained by the bank. This he said was decidedly 
usurious, and no such custom should be countenanced. A change of the 
custom in all the banks in the town was the consequence. 
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He consulted me on his receiving a letter from Washington intimat- 
ing that President Madison was about to nominate him an Associate 
Justice on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
letter, I think, was from Mr. Bacon. He stated that he was in the re- 
ceipt of a large income from his professional business, and that the pe- 
cuniary sacrifice was such, that his first impression was unfavorable 
to the acceptance of the office. After this period, having taken his 
seat upon the Bench, his attention became necessarily diverted from the 
affairs of the bank, but the stockholders annually reélected him, and he 
occupied the office until August 22, 1835, several years after his re- 
moval from Salem to Cambridge. His attention, however, was only re- 
quested to the most important of its affairs, and his legal opinion some- 
times asked... ... 

What I have said in relation to the former custom of our banks, in ap- 
propriating to themselves the days of grace on commercial paper, was 
only one, out of many deviations from strict honesty, which he con- 
demned. Any thing like circumvention, or a covert mode of adding to 
the gains of the bank, in any shape, was sure to meet his prompt and 
decided negative. The right and the wrong, he said, were clearly 
defined in all human affairs, and no sophistry could obscure, no art un- 
settle them. A few years after the Merchants’ Bank had been in suc- 
cessful operation, under his administration, one of the old Salem banks 
was ruined by the unfaithfulness of its officers. This event alarmed 
him, and he appealed to it with great force while inculcating his stern 
principles of probity and uprightness at the directors’ board. I shall 
never forget the ardor of his manner, in his appeal to it, as a cause of 
watchfulness over each other, among all officers of special trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

About this period, I had received from a friend then travelling in Eu- 
rope a printed account of the organization of the first Savings Bank 
established in London. I had before been made familiar with the prin- 
ciples and objects of Savings Banks, by some notices in the Edinburgh 
Review, which had also attracted the attention of your father. We both 
became deeply interested in the subject, and thought that a Savings Bank 
must be at once established in Salem. This was done. He was one of 
the first board of trustees, and continued so until his removal to Cam- 
bridge. He foresaw the advantages which must follow its establishment, 
and predicted, at our first consultation upon the subject, that a new era 
was about to open for the benefit of the industrious poor ; and no proph- 
ecy was ever more truly fulfilled. It has been my privilege to be 
one of the managing officers of the bank from that day to this. Its 
funds have swelled to a sum now exceeding one million of dollars, owned 
by over five thousand depositors; and, what is most remarkable, in the 
nearly thirty years of its existence, it has never lost a dollar by bad 
debts or investments. 

Not only in this, but in all our public improvements, your father took 
an active and prominent part. Was a new alms-house or school-house 
to be erected, he was one of the building committee. To him we owe 
more than to any one else the existing excellent condition of the streets 
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of our city. Our sidewalks were formerly paved with shapeless and 
uneven stones; at his suggestion and by his exertions in town meeting, 
dressed curb-stones were furnished, at the public expense, to all land. 
owners who would pave the sidewalks before their premises with brick. 
The effect of this proposition has been, to beautify our public streets to a 
degree not surpassed, perhaps, in any city of the Union. He was deep. 
ly interested in improving the means of education, and served, with his 
accustomed fidelity and zeal, for many years, on our school committees, 
But I am only recounting what all are familiar with, and will only add, 
that if you can find, in any thing I have stated, what may be useful to 
you in your work, I shall be gratified. 

With my kindest regards to your mother and friends, believe me, very 
truly, yours, &c. 

Joun W. TREADWELL. 
Wu. W. Srory, Esq. 


JUDGE STORY’S DECISIONS IN BANKING CASES. 


In the year 1819 the case of M‘Culloch v. The State of Maryland was decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In reference to this case, Judge Story says, in a 
letter dated March 7, 1819: — 

“ We have decided the question as to the right of the States to tax the 
Bank of the United States, and have declared that they have no such 
power. This decision excites great interest, and in a political view is 
of the deepest consequence to the nation. It goes to establish the Con- 
stitution upon its great original principles. You, perhaps, from your re- 
tired life, may hardly think it possible that such should be the case ; but 
if you mingled with the busy circles of politics, or took an interest in the 
objects of governments and statesmen, you would readily admit its 
fundamental importance to the existence of the government.” 

In a letter dated March 3, 1819, he says : — 

‘“* For more than a week last past we have been engaged in the cause 
of Maryland v. The Bank of the United States, on the question of the 
right of a State to tax the bank. Mr. Pinkney rose on Monday to con- 
clude the argument ; he spoke all that day and yesterday, and will prob- 
ably conclude to-day. I never, in my whole life, heard a greater 
speech ; it was worth a journey from Salem (to Washington) to hear it; 
his elocution was excessively vehement, but his eloquence was over- 
whelming. His language, his style, his figures, his arguments, were 
most brilliant and sparkling. He spoke like a great statesman and 
patriot, and a sound constitutional lawyer. All the cobwebs of sophistry 
and metaphysics about State — and State sovereignty he brushed 
away with a mighty besom. e have had a crowded audience of 
ladies and gentlemen ; the hall was full almost to suffocation, and many 
went away for want of room. I fear that this speech will never be be- 
fore the public, but if it should be, it will attract universal admiration. Mr. 
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Pinkney possesses, beyond any man I ever saw, the power of elegant 
and illustrative amplification.” 


Bank oF THE Unirep States v. BANK oF THE StaTE oF GEorGIA. — 

In the beginning of the year 1825, Judge Story attended the session 
of the Supreme Court at Washington. The most important judgment 
pronounced by him during this session was in the case of The Bank of 
the United States v. The Bank of the State of Georgia. In this case, 
the effect of a payment toa bank in forged paper is thoroughly and 
ably discussed. The rule asserted is, that although a payment in forged 
paper or in base coin is not ordinarily good, yet that this rule does not 
apply toa payment made bond fide to a bank in (what purports to be) its 
own notes ; and if it receive those, which are forged, without objection, 
it must, in the absence of all fraudulent intent on the part of the payer, 
bear the burden of its negligence or ignorance. It also lays down the 
doctrine, that bank-notes are a good tender, unless specially objected to. 
This is a leading case on these points, and is drawn up with much ability 
and care. (This important case occupies nine pages of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, Vol. II. pp. 280 - 288, with remarks from Holcombe’s “ Lead- 
ing Cases in Commercial Law” ; and is a case with which every banker 
should be familiar.) 


Bank oF THE Unitep States v. Danprince. — Of the cases decided 
by the Supreme Court during the session of 1827, that of the Bank of 
the United States v. Dandridge (12 Wheaton’s Reports), breaking down 
the artificial distinction between presumptions of law arising from the 
acts of individuals and of corporations, is the most important. . The suit 
was brought by the bank upon a bond by one of the cashiers for the 
faithful performance of his duties, which had not been formally ap- 
proved by record of the bank, and the question was, whether the fact 
of approval could be shown by presumptive evidence. It was held that 
it could, — the presumption as to the public appointment and powers of 
persons acting publicly as officers of a corporation being the same as if 
they acted for private persons, unless such presumption be in contraven- 
tion of the express requisition of the charter. This case opens much of 
the law relating to corporations, and is a leading one on the subject. 


Removat or tHE Deposirs.— The views of Judge Story upon this 
measure are summed up as follows : — 

1, The Secretary is the chosen agent or umpire of both parties, as to 
removal or non-removal. 

2. His discretion is not limited to cases of danger to the deposits, but 
extends over the whole field of political discretion. 

3. He must bona fide exercise it independently and for himself. 

4. The President has no right to interfere in the business in any 
shape. 

5. If he does, and the Secretary acts in pursuance of his orders, in- 
fluence, or control, and without an independent exercise of his own judg- 
ment, he violates his trust. It is a wrong to the bank and to its rights. 

6. The State banks have no proper authority to enter into such con- 
tracts as are stated, and the Secretary has as little right permanently to 
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bind the United States in any arrangements of this sort. It is beside the 
common duties of his office, and requires express authority. 

The following extract from a letter of J. W. Treadwell, Esq. is inter. 
esting in this connection. He says: — 

** An event occurred while your father was President of the. Merchants’ 
Bank in Salem, and residing in Cambridge, which I ought not to omit. 
It is well known that, on the accession of General Jackson to the Presi- 
dency, he adopted the rule of ‘ rewarding his friends and punishing his 
enemies.’ The Merchants’ Bank had always, since its establishment, 
been the depository of the funds of the United States Treasury, which 
had often been large, and contributed to swell its dividends. A memo. 
rial was forwarded by one of the other banks in Salem, asking that the 
United States deposits should be removed to it, and among other rea- 
sons for the removal it stated, ‘ that the President and Cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank, particularly the latter, being bitter, uncompromising 
opponents of the administration, their whole means and influence are 
employed in thwarting its measures, and endeavoring to excite the peo- 
ple against it.’ An answer to this memorial was drawn up, by direction 
of the Board, and forwarded to your father for his inspection and ap- 
proval, and I[ have the original draft now before me, with this interlinea- 
tion upon the charge in his own handwriting : — 

“* The directors hardly know in what manner to answer the charge, 
without using the most severe language, at once expressive of astonish- 
ment and indignation. In relation to the president of the bank, the high 
judicial office which he holds places him beyond the sphere of political 
excitements and connections, and it is notorious that he has withdrawn 
from political strife and party exertions ever since he first took his seat 
on the Bench. At the same time, he claims, in common with every 
other citizen, the right decently to express his opinions in regard to pub- 
lic men and measures, whenever he may deem it expedient. But that 
he has ever exerted any influences, as president, in or out of the bank, 
to the injury of the present administration or its friends, is utterly false. 
There is not even a color of pretence to sustain the charge.’ 

“T ought also to say, in justice to the high-minded courtesy of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. McLane, that a copy of this memorial was 
at once transmitted by him to the Merchants’ Bank. It is almost need- 
_ to say, that the public money was left undisturbed in the Merchants’ 

ank.” 

CommMonwEaLtH Bank or Kentucky. — The next case is Briscoe v. 
The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (11 Peters’s R. 257). 
This was a question, whether the act of Kentucky, establishing this State 
bank and authorizing it to issue bank-notes in the usual form, was un- 
constitutional, as infringing the clause in the Constitution prohibiting the 
States from issuing “ bills of credit.” The Court held (Mr. Justice 
McLean delivering the opinion) that the act was constitutional, and that, 
to constitute a bill of credit, it must be issued by a State, and contain a 
pledge of its faith, and be designed to circulate as money. In his dis- 
senting opinion, my father goes into an elaborate historical review of 
“ bills of credit” in the Colonies and during the Revolution, to prove 
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that a bill of credit “‘ signifies a paper medium, intended to circulate be- 
tween individuals, and between government and individuals, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of society,” according to the definition given by Chief 
Justice Marshall, in Craig v. The State of Missouri (4 Peters’s R. 426), 
' and that it is not essential that they should be a legal tender, nor that 
their circulation should be enforced by statutable provisions, nor that 
they should contain any express promise by the State to pay them, on 
which credit is given, nor that they should be issued directly by the 
State and in its own name. He also argues with great force, that, as the 
charter in this case was for the sole benefit of the State, by whom all its 
officers were appointed and removed, and under whose direction the 
whole affairs were carried on, —and as the State owned all the funds and 
securities of every kind belonging to the bank, — the bank was the mere 
agent of the State, and the fact that the notes were issued in its corpo- 
rate name did not at all prevent them from being an issue by the State 
on its credit, and therefore an unconstitutional issue. This opinion is 
very able and finished. There is a glow of conviction in its tone, and 
an animated warmth of expression, when vindicating the constitutional 
views of Chief Justice Marshall, which render it peculiarly interesting. 
It concludes with the following paragraph : — 

* T am conscious that I have occupied a great deal of time in the dis- 
cussion of this grave question; a question, in my humble judgment, 
second to none which was ever presented to this court, in its intrinsic 
importance. I have done so, because I am of opinion (as I have already 
intimated) that upon constitutional questions the public have a right to 
know the opinion of every judge who dissents from the opinion of the 
court, and the reasons of his dissent. I have another and strong motive ; 
my profound reverence and affection. for the dead. Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall is not here to speak for himself; and knowing full well the 
grounds of his opinion, in which I concurred, that this act is unconstitu- 
tional, I have felt an earnest desire to vindicate his memory from the im- 
putation of rashness or want of deep reflection. Had he been living, he 
would have spoken in the joint names of both of us. I am sensible that 
Ihave not done that justice to his opinion, which his own great mind 
and exalted talents would have done. But, with all the imperfections of 
my own efforts, I hope that I have shown that there were solid grounds 
on which to rest his exposition of the Constitution.” (Life and Letters 
of Joseph Story. Boston, 1851.) 


American Banx Locxs.—A company has just been formed in London, under the title of Hobbs’s 
Patent American Lock Company,” for the purpose of manufacturing and bringing into public use in Eng- 
land Day & Newell’s American Bank Lock. The company is provisionally registered, according toact of 
Parliament, and the capital proposed to be raised is fifty thousand pounds, in ten thousand shares of five 
pounds each. A large proportion of this amount is already subscribed. There are three trustees and five 
directors. The trustees are Mr. Scholefield of Birmingham, and Messrs. Kennard and Pickersgill of 
London. Mr. A. C. Hobbs is appointed managing director. The locks will be manufactured immediate- 
ly at Wolverhampton, and will be offered to the public at prices varying from six shillings to fifty 
pounds each. 
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THE ADAPTATION OF RECENT INVENTIONS TO THE 
PURPOSES OF PRACTICAL BANKING. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 
By GRanviLLE Suarp, oF Norwicu, Eneianp. 
PART IL. 
(Continued from page 684, March No.) 


VentiLation. — This subject is one of such vast importance, and yet 
one so generally and almost entirely disregarded, that considerable dif- 
fidence is felt in endeavoring to point out some of the facilities offered at 
the Great Exhibition for its accomplishment. Fresh air has been well 
described as the food, as well as the breath, of life; and to those who, 
owing to their inactive pursuits, breathe less than others, it is more im- 
— that the quality of the air should be most unexceptionable, 

ithin the last two or three years only has this subject been at all gen- 
erally considered, although lately numbers of interesting books and 
pamphlets have been published upon it. Ventilation seems to divide it- 
self into two parts, quite distinct in themselves, yet bearing one upon the 
other ; viz. the introduction of fresh air, and the carrying off that which 
is exhausted, or foul. The latter has been long recognized, and in pub- 
lic buildings to some extent provided for by openings in roofs, &c. ; al- 
though in most banking establishments even this seems to have been too 
frequently overlooked. The former has been overlooked in the archi- 
tecture of buildings generally, and neglected on account of the difficulty 
of accomplishing it without producing inconvenience. In summer, the 
evil is lessened, as windows and doors can then be opened with impunity, 
and the draught up the chimney is less. In winter, every precaution is 
taken to exclude the air by double windows and doors, and other appli- 
ances, and just in proportion to the success of these expedients, tre the 
amount of fire kept up, is the rush of cold air when a door or window 
is necessarily opened. Thus a change of rooms becomes essential, and 
when this cannot be obtained, or when at busy periods the banking hours 
are much prolonged, great inconvenience is experienced from the vi- 
tiated air. 

Perhaps at the present time there is not one room in a thousand pro- 
vided with any means of continuous ventilation ; indeed, with our pres- 
ent fireplaces, this seems impossible ; but with some other plan for sup- 
plying the chimney draught, it is presumed we might with great comfort 
employ Lockhead’s perforated glass, manufactured by Swinburn & Co., 
for some of the window squares ; or Naylor’s new glass ventilator, very 
suitable for a window square, and almost frictionless. Moore’s patent 
lever ventilator is admirably adapted to the same purpose. 

Other kinds are designed to be fixed in the wall. The little ventilat- 
ing window by Hart & Sons is deserving of notice ; it has a self-acting 

ety bar to prevent its being opened or shut violently by the wind. 
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The ventilating bricks and windows manufactured by Warner & Sons 
are made ready to be built into a wall, and, the frames being of iron, 
form with the glass most durable ventilators. 

The specimen exhibited by Mr. J. H. Boobyer, of Harrison’s registered 
Venetian ventilator, is extremely ornamental, and well suited to a 
papered or a colored wall. The ventilating facilities afforded by the use 
of Ridgeway’s hollow bricks must not be overlooked; the wall being 
thus formed of a complete series of air passages, a communication may 
readily be opened in any part with the external atmosphere ; and for this 
purpose some little iron valves are used in Prince Albert’s model cot- 
tages. Sherringham’s ventilators, manufactured by Hayward Brothers, 
would be applicable to this purpose; although it may be questioned 
whether the air will be found to take the precise direction desired. 

But one other ventilator demands attention, viz. Dr. Arnott’s chimney- 
valve, which is really valuable. All attempts to ventilate rooms as at 
present constructed, by the occasional opening of a door or window, are 
insufficient, the warm air being lighter than the cold. Just as a bottle of 
oil inverted in a stream of water remains full, because the oil is lighter 
than the water, so the part of the room above the level of the chimney 
opening remains full of a poisonous gas, because it is lighter than the 
current of pure air which passes from the door to the fireplace; and it 
will be remembered that the portion of the air which is breathed by all 
but children is that part above the fireplace. 

For the complete working of these ventilators, which are manufac- 
tured in great variety by Mr. Edwards, it is obvious that an increased 
supply of air is necessary ; this it is proposed to bring from a valve in 
the door, which may be very well, when the exhaustion by the chimney 
is otherwise supplied ; but at present some susceptible folks might well 
object to sit midway in such a draft, if there be any truth in the Chinese 
proverb, — “* Avoid a current of cold air from a narrow passage as you 
would the bite of a serpent.” It should be borne in mind that every 
man requires four cubic feet of fresh air every minute, or a quantity 
twice his own size, and that a common candle destroys as much, and gas- 
burners much more ; and we trust that such a happy combination of ven- 
tilating expedients may be adopted in banks generally, that fresh air 
may be obtained, and no one inconvenienced. 

Heatta anp Comfort oF Banx Crerxs.—It has been found to be 
very necessary to change the air of rooms as frequently as may be, and 
upon the same grounds it might be shown to be desirable to avoid all 
sources of unnecessary contamination ; one wide en source is the 
smell arising from drains, cesspools, sinks, &c. Some very efficient efflu- 
via traps were exhibited. That made by Messrs. Bunnett is self-acting and 
self-cleansing, and with a fine grating would act very well in situations 
where there is a considerable flow of water, and where the fall of the 
drain is sufficient to carry every thing away. The trap made by Messrs. 
Wilson and Woodfin is admirably adapted to cases where some amount 
of sand or sediment has to be removed, and where the fall of the drain 
is not sufficient to carry it away. For the same situations, and especial- 
ly for sinks, and also for lavatories, Lowe’s patent effluvia-trap gratings, 
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or stench-trap grids, are very useful; by these the usual syphon bend in 
the pipes from hand-basins, which is adapted as a cheap means of form- 
ing a trap, might well be dispensed with ; thus avoiding the evil arising 
from sand being washed down the basin and lodging immovably in this 
bend, whereby the pipe is obstructed. 

Clark’s self-acting valve trap is also very good, and exceedingly sim- 
ple in its construction, being specially adapted for sinks, &c. 

This very comp.ehensive division of “* Health and Comfort of Bank 
Clerks” seems to invite a suggestion as to whether it might not be de- 
sirable in all establishments where the persons employed are numerous 
(and why not in banks ?), to have fitted up, for occasional use, a warm- 
bath apparatus. This may cause some to smile, but, upon a little con- 
sideration, it may appear by no means unreasonable. The desirability 
of such an indulgence occasionally will not be disputed. Then it will 
be remembered that a large proportion of bank clerks are in lodgings, 
that the expense of warm-bath furniture is very considerable, and that, 
practically, very few houses are so supplied. Also, that the occasions 
when a warm bath is most useful are those of slight cold, or sme other 
little ailment, which requires attention, although a diligent and active 
clerk would not wish to be detained at home by such complaints. In 
such cases, perhaps, a cold would be increased by walking to a distance, 
and returning afterwards, and the expense of a cab added to that of the 
bath would probably amount to four or five shillings, which, in many 
cases, would be prohibitory. 

The bath would be but an adjunct to the usual lavatory, and the same 
room might suffice for both. The heating apparatus is so simple, that 
very little contrivance is necessary for that. It may be connected with 
the warming arrangements for the bank, or a little stove may be applied 
purposely, as in some of the baths referred to below. 

The most delightful bath at the Exhibition is made by Mr. Finch, lined 
with porcelain tiles, the edges and corners of the bath being all turned 
and rounded, presenting a surface necessitating cleanliness. 

Mr. Benham’s copper bath is beautifully fitted up, with polished 
mahogany case, and combines facilities for hot, cold, shower, and vapor 
bath, price £23; but it may be questioned how far polished mahogany 
is suited for the purpose. 

Those made by Messrs R. & W. Wilson are intended to save the cost 
of a wood frame, in which all baths with taps and levers for hot and 
cold supply, and waste-pipes, have hitherto been fitted, whilst at the 
same time an ornamental character is given them; indeed, the ten 
different specimens exhibited are well deserving of attention. They are 
made of the best “‘ charcoal iron plates” tinned by themselves. The 
most suitable for the purpose alluded to would be the ‘ Grecian bath, 
with taps and levers,” square, white inside, and imitation Sienna marble 
outside. 

Where no facility exists for obtaining hot water, the baths combining 
heating apparatus with their construction may be employed. Messrs. 
Tyler & Son have given much attention to the construction of bath ap- 
paratus, and have published a little pamphlet of their various contriv- 
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ances for heating. Their “ villa” warm bath, with small heating stove, 
is very compact ; price £ 15 15s., subject to five per cent. discount, and is 
completed for connection to the cold and waste-water pipes. Mr. R. 
Dale also exhibits an improved warm bath and heating apparatus, and 
Messrs. Warner & Sons the same. 

The lavatories in the retiring rooms at the Exhibition have been so 
much appreciated, that it is almost needless to call attention to them, ex- 
cept to point out the superiority of those having the back and horizontal 
slabs, to prevent the water from splashing the walls, &&c. These are 
termed “ complete fountain hand-basins.” 

The hand-basins exhibited by Mr. Jennings have a very elegant ap- 
pearance. The cocks are self-closing and exceedingly simple, and the 
waste-cock prevents the possibility of impure air rising. They work be- 
low, so that nothing is visible but the engraved “ pulls.” The water 
rises from the bottom of the basin like a fountain. In connection with 
these the glass pipes with patent joints, manufactured by Messrs. Swin- 
burn, may be noticed, as very suitable for rain-water, with which hand- 
basins should be supplied, and for the conveyance of which lead is un- 
suitable, the rain-water, on account of its comparative purity, acting 
more powerfully on the lead than that from springs or rivers, and caus- 
ing a poisonous quality in the water, which, if accidentally drank, might 
be attended with serious injury. 


Ill. There are worthy of notice one or two “ discoveries in the Fine 
Arts, by which the interior of a bank may be decorated.”” Few persons 
can have passed round the Colored Glass Gallery without being struck 
with the imposing decorations, consisting of full-sized representations of 
distinguished individuals, by Mr. Norwood. The figures apparently in 
carved oak upon a crimson ground ; the skirting and cornice being quite 
consistent with the rest; so that it is difficult to realize the fact of its be- 
ing a perfectly plane surface. These figures are printed from blocks, 
at a very cheap rate. Mr. Norwood has eleven figures, viz.: — Her 
Majesty the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, Lord Nelson, Sir Robert 
Peel, Shakspeare, Milton, Lord Byron, Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, 
Ceres and Mercury — emblems of Agriculture and Commerce. These, 
although the execution is by no means rude pr coarse, are printed at 3s. 
6d. each ; and it would seem that, if arrangements could be made with Mr. 
Norwood for the representation, in this way, of some eminent and dis- 
tinguished bankers, such portraits might form a very suitable decoration 
for the board room; and thus, at a trifling cost, perpetuate the memory 
of those who ought not to be forgotten. Horn’s carved oak decorations, 
with knotted oak panels, are magnificent, and are an excellent imita- 
tion of polished oak of the finest grain. These can be had of any tint 
or color; and are said to be extremely durable, — the varnished surface 
admitting of the wall being cleaned. Price, from 21s. to 30s. per piece. 

As an interior decoration, the imitation marbles, painted upon wood 
and slate, might be used. The coloring surface upon the slate seems 
very firm ; and the specimens exhibited by Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. T. Stirling, Jr., are especially worthy of notice, on account of their 
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beautiful resemblance and fineness of grain. A variety of circumstan- 
ces have lately conspired to make a general and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of geography extremely necessary, if not in the daily routine, at 
least in the occasional varieties of a banking business ; and maps, used 
as decorations of a room, tend greatly to facilitate its acquisition. 

Their size and their selection would, of course, be dictated by the 
situation, and by taste and other circumstances. If intended to hang 
constantly, they should be well varnished; and Mr. Manning’s varnish, 
made without the aid of heat, looks very well upon the maps exhibited. 

For embellishments generally, and for ornamenting ceilings, the patent 
earthenware, for which Mr. Hayes is agent, is recommended by its im- 
perishable and cleanly character,— requiring no renewal ; and, when 
fixed, not likely to get chipped and broken, like plaster. It admits of a 
very high degree of ornament, and in color is perfectly unchangeable. 
The specimens, in sharpness of outline, appeared equal to any wood- 
carving or plaster impressions, if not to gutta percha. 

This same material, in a plainer character, as also glass, seems well 
adapted for external use ; —for lettering, for bell-pulls, and a variety of 
small matters, for which brass, &c. are at present used, — necessitat- 
ing daily labor in polishing their surface. 

Some of the letters exhibited by Mr. Lee are quite elegant. 


IV. Discoveries by which the bank furniture may be rendered more 
commodious. 
This subject comprehends much of the minute; which, however, 


should not pass altogether unnoticed. The first object which presented 
itself was an alarum bedstead, — suggesting to bank officials the idea of 

ity in the morning, and the thought may not be altogether 
worthless for the winter of 1851. 

Door Batances.— Mr. John McClure has invented a very great im- 
provement upon our common door-springs. 

These are usually weakest when the door is shut, and stiffest when 
the door is opened wide; just the very reverse of what they should be. 
“*The balances” are heaviest when the door is shut, and quite light 
when open. These are not in the market yet, having only recently been 
registered ; but, from the models exhibited, they bid fair to supersede 
the springs. The A balance, with double connection, for bank doors, 
would be the best; they can be applied in various positions; the best 
place would be at the bottom hinge. The apparatus will be contained in 
a cast-iron box, about nine inches square and five inches deep, which is 
to be sunk into the floor; and the balance-weight requires a depth of 
from nine to eleven inches to work in. 

For ordinary light doors, Scott’s silent spring, of vulcanized India- 
rubber, may be useful, on account of its cheapness, viz. 2s. 

The passing from one room to another may be much facilitated by 
Windle and Blyth’s registered bevel lift-latch, which, by pag | pulling 
the knob towards you on one side, or pushing it from you on the other, 
opens the door; the words “ Pull,” “Push,” being engraved on little 
ivory plates on either side. 
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Self-acting Door Fastenings.—In a retired corner of Class 22 was 
placed the model of a door fitted with improved fastenings, made by Mr. 
Greenfield expressly for the Great Exhibition. These fastenings are 
modifications of those at present in use, with some slight additions. He 
has arrived rather scientifically at the conclusion, that his latch re- 
quires only one eighth of the force usually necessary to close a door; 
and asserts, that these fastenings are not liable to get out of repair for 
many years, however rusty. The door is made to close without noise or 
vibration, and cannot be left ajar. When the fastenings are attached 
for the night, the shutting of the door locks them, and they then require 
two hands to operate at different parts to open them,—this being a 
security against the plan of cutting a hole through the door to shoot the 
bolts. It is to be regretted that these fastenings cannot possibly be de- 
scribed intelligibly without an illustration; but they will well repay the 
trouble of inspection. Mr. Greenfield offered to put the additional fit- 
tings to a lock and two bolts adapted to an ordinary size front door for 
5s. The principal value seems to be additional security without addi- 
tional trouble. 

F.Loor Ciorn. — For quietness and durability the ‘* Kamptlicon Floor 
Cloth,” manufactured by Walter & Gough, is peculiarly distinguished. 
The price, however, is very high. 

Scrarer AND Foot Brusx.— That which tends to promote cleanli- 
ness in an office where a number of gentlemen pass so large a portion 
of their lives, cannot be called trifling or useless. The “ improved hall 
foot-brush,” registered by Thompson & Co.., is of this class ; and it may 
be well to notice here the importance of daily sprinkling the floors be- 
fore sweeping, to avoid the needless accumulation of dust upon book- 
shelves, papers, books, &c., whence it is very unpleasantly transferred 
to the fingers of those who handle them. There is a prejudice against 
this method, because it stains the floor; but better stain the floor than 
spoil the books and soil one’s hands. The “hand pressure table 
bells”? should also be noticed, as being very suitable for a manager’s 
room, manufactured by Simcox, Pemberton, & Sons; as may also the 
German thermometers, to be had of Mr. Pritchard, Fleet Street, for 
which our Continental neighbors are so famous. 

Harcourt Quincey’s “ patent pedestal coal-vase” is deserving of at- 
tention, — saving the trouble of lifting a heavy coal-scuttle, and the oc- 
casional inconvenience of an empty one. The “ folding library steps,” 
made by Mr. Ell, would be found very serviceable, on account of their 
lightness, strength, and firm standing ; well adapted for bank rooms with 
high shelving. The sides are bowed, and the steps, which are dove- 
tailed into them, have risers tongued to their backs. These make a thin, 
light piece of wood, as strong as a thicker and heavier piece would be 
without them. Those at the Exhibition, French-polished, with lacquered 


hinges, price £3 10s.; same in American ash, £2 5s.; and in deal, 
£1 15s.; and if made higher, proportionately more. 


Fire ANNiniLator. —Phillips’s patent fire annihilator, unless its 
power is greatly exaggerated, would form a very valuable adjunct to the 
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furniture of banks, where the destruction of books might be irreparable, 
Its great advantage seems to lie in immediate readiness for action, there. 
by affording the opportunity of checking a fire at its commencement. 


Venetian Birnv. — The new Venetian blind, made by Hopkins and 
Son, is a great improvement on those in ordinary use. It is drawn up 
and lowered by one single cord. By drawing the cord a little “ from” 
the window, the blind drops to any position you may require, and be- 
comes fixed by bringing the cord again into a perpendicular position ; 
thus dispensing with the knots and hooks necessary hitherto. 

For an ornamental table or slab, the imitation marble on glass, exhib- 
ited in Class 24, Nos. 37, 38, 39, and 40, appeared very suitable, and 
would probably be cheaper than real-marble. The Sienna sample, No, 
37, is an excellent imitation. 

Banx Counter AND Money Drawers. — There is in the new office 
of the National Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, a beautiful counter, of novel 
construction, having a sort of demarcation line between that portion ap- 
propriated to the customer, and that retained exclusively by the bank 
officials ; and in connection with the various specimens of glass exhibit- 
ed in the Crystal Palace, the idea occurred, whether the friction, in tell- 
ing coin upon wood, might not be diminished by substituting some min- 
eral or metallic surface ; possibly of glass, which would admit of bein; 
easily cleaned. The quality of the “ring” produced would be o 
much ‘importance, and this could only be discovered by experiment. 
But whether glass counters would do or not, there can be little doubt 
that moulded glass or glazed earthenware money boxes for counter 
drawers would answer well, and might be made much cheaper than the 
elliptical mahogany boxes, turned by an eccentric lathe. 

Sarety Cottectine Boxes. —In the press of business, a place of 
safety, immediately accessible, is necessary, for bags of coin, paid in 
by customers, and set aside to be told at leisure. The railway collect- 
ing boxes, made by Mr. Fisher, seem applicable to this purpose ; the 
bags being put into the top, the shutting of the lid causes an open cylin- 
der to revolve, and the bag falls to the bottom; it cannot then be seen 
or touched from the top opening, but can be removed by unlocking a 
door in the side. It will be observed that small “ bags” of coin offer 
such peculiar facilities for appropriation, that they should not be un- 
necessarily exposed. 

Fixture ror Tin Boxes. — The daring robbery at the London and 
Westminster Bank, in June last, suggests the necessity of some ready 
method of securing the tin boxes in which specie, notes, bills, &&c. may 
be kept, in the immediate vicinity of the counter. These boxes might 
have some slight projection behind, fitted to a corresponding recess in 
the back of the ledge or shelf on which they stand. Several, being 
thus placed in a row, may be secured by a rising and falling iron bar in 
front, locked at one end. 

Srecie Travettinc Trunx.— For the conveyance of specie from 
place to place, nothing, perhaps, unites ready portability and safety so 
well as a small thick leather or gutta percha trunk. That made by Mr. 
Motte, out of one piece, would seem suitable for this purpose. 
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The American riveted portmanteaus, Canada Department, No. 196, 
in which no thread or sewing is employed, obtain great strength and 
durability, by the rivet-heads projecting slightly from the surface ; and 
for travelling with papers, &c., for the inspection of branches, or other- 
wise, the commodious bags, with improved fittings, exhibited by Mr. 
Meller, would combine many conveniences. It is lined throughout with 
best Morocco leather, has metal knobs at bottom to prevent wear, im- 
proved secret fastenings, four pockets, &c.; price 54 guineas. This is 
of course made in the very first style. They may be of enamelled 
leather, and lined after the same design, for two guineas. 

IMPROVEMENT IN Paper.— The quantity of writing-paper used in 
banking business is such, that the price at which it can be obtained is of 
considerable importance; and this, together with the quality, would 
greatly determine as to its merit. The specimen-books of writing- 
paper by Mr. Ralph are deserving of attention, as uniting cheapness 
with good quality. Some improvements have been exhibited in peculiar 
kinds of paper, by which additional security may be obtained against 
fraud, and for the transmission of cash, &c. There are also some in- 
ventions for preventing fraud, which will be pointed out under the head 
“ Engraving ” ; but Saunders’s water mark claims attention here. Hith- 
erto (with the striking exception of the Bank of England and a few 
others) bankers have sought to protect themselves from the imitation of 
their notes solely by expensive, elaborate, and extremely difficult en- 
graving ; and although the Bank of England protects nERsELF by cer- 
tain secret and almost invisible marks, yet the public at large are con- 
stantly exposed to danger from taking bank-notes which, for want of 
these secret marks, are afterwards detected to be forged. The advan- 
tage, therefore, of obtaining additional protection from a watermark in 
the paper, difficult or impossible of imitation (except by a very few manu- 
facturers), is manifest. The expense of a variety of elaborate water- 
mark designs for different bankers is not necessary, it not being so much 
a matter of taste as of bare utility; and ong very complete and rare de- 
sign might serve, in the manufacturer’s hands, for bankers’ note-paper 
generally. This might then become a sort of guarantee with which the 
public would be acquainted, and would prevent the palming off of forged 
notes upon individuals who cannot at present judge, at a glance, of their 
genuineness. An additional security would be thus obtained at a very 
small additional expense, and one in the benefits of which the public 
would participate ; and notes, instead of going out after breakfast and 
coming back to dinner, might not go home till the morning. The pro- 
cess has been patented by Mr. Saunders, and its principal feature is, 
that designs in outline and in shade can be introduced as watermarks 
into paper, they having hitherto been confined to words in Roman char- 
acters, or devices of the simplest kind, and in outline only. 

Mr. Wilde’s “ floreated writing-paper” is also a very good specimen 
of watermark, and although a different process to that of Mr. Saunders, 
for all purposes of mere outline, seems sufficient. It is remarkable that 
this unequal thickness, by which we suppose the watermark is produced, 
should be imperceptible to the pen ; practically, however, the surface of 
the paper cannot be improved by it for writing. 
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Cueckx Paper. — For business purposes, although not quite so hand- 
some as an elaborately engraven check, printed in vegetable colors, the 
paper made by Nissen & Parker from chemically prepared pulp may 
answer well, especially as it immediately betrays the action of chemical 
agents, Thirty-two specimens of chemical application to this paper are 
exhibited, the effects.of all being sufficiently obvious. The color of 
these checks renders the tracing of a signature impossible, two checks 
laid one upon another being quite opaque. The ney is cheaper also ; 
and these checks, although not so ornamental, have an advantage over 
some heavily engraved, which, if written on with pale ink, are hardly 
legible. The difference, of almost 20 per cent., between the cost of 
checks from the plate and those printed from type, seems rather consid- 
erable, and if some uncommon type were used, perhaps the security 
would be as great as in using engraved checks. Moreover, cases of 
forgery by an imitation of the check are very rare, the facilities for ob- 
taining genuine forms being far too great; and until customers will co- 
operate with their bankers to prevent fraud, by rendering their check- 
books less accessible, the inimitable character of the check is of com- 
paratively small importance. 


Metatiic Parser. The indelible character of style writing, upon 
Penny’s improved metallic paper, may recommend it for some purposes 
where the use of ink is inconvenient ; and being nearly, if not quite, as 
permanent, it might be useful for exchange and clearing books. The 
paper exhibited was remarkably easy to write upon, the unpleasant fric- 
tion of the style being entirely absent. 


Brown Parer.— The glazed brown paper exhibited by Venables, 
Wilson, & Tyler has some valuable properties. Its smoothness renders 
it very pleasant in use, and it is firm, strong, and light: this latter qual- 
ity is of much importance ; for the price of brown paper being very much 
regulated by its weight, the thinner the paper, compatible with the 
strength required, the more advantageous to the purchaser. The sample 
is fifty inches wide, and may be had in any length. It would be well 
suited to £5 silver parcels, and banking purposes in general. 

Mr. Martin has invented a non-absorbent paper size, which he has 
patented. Instructions for its application can be obtained, at a moderate 
charge ; and it might be very usefully employed for the brown paper 
used for bankers’ parcels, which are often endangered by exposure to 
wet. In the specimens exhibited of prepared and unprepared blotting 
paper, the difference was most remarkable, — the one instantly absorbing 
the water placed upon it, and the other throwing it off immediately. 


Biorrinc-Parer. — This, being an article of large consumption in bank- 
ing business, is of much importance. Its present condition seems capa- 
ble of much improvement, and would well repay a little attention. The 
blotting-rollers are ineffectual, and the blotting sheet and hand seem the 
only alternative. Blotting-paper seems generally to be good in propor- 
tion to its rottenness, and vice versd. It therefore is important to lessen 
the friction of the hand upon it, which progressively injures its absorbent 
quality, and causes it to tear before half saturated. 
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It would afford much facility if some glazed surface could be readily 
attached to a fold of blotting paper, of some twelve or sixteen thick- 
nesses. These might be torn off as used. 

Envetores. — Notwithstanding the well-founded objections which 
have been raised against the use of envelopes, they are generally adopt- 
ed; and, on account of their convenience, are especially adapted for 
inclosures. Much time is also saved in using them, as unnecessary fold- 
ing is avoided. The newly invented paper cloth is well suited to parcels 
containing money or valuable documents. 

Stone’s patent bankers’ safety or parchment paper, manufactured by 
Mr. Saunders, may answer the same purpose, although the expense 
would be too great for ordinary use (£7 10s. the ream of 500 sheets). 
It is light, and very strong. Many persons must have observed the sheet 
at the Great Exhibition, sustaining a = of 4} cwt., and attached to 
which was the following certificate : —‘* We hereby certify that a sheet 
of paper, of the same substance as the one exhibited, weighing less than 
1} oz., sustained, without fracture, 5 cwt. and 24 lbs., being the utmost 
weight we could attach to the apparatus! (Signed) Wm. Williams & 
Sons, Scale-Makers, Cannon Street, City. 19th April, 1851.” 

This is a very remarkable paper ; and when wet it will stretch consid- 
erably before breaking. The process might, with advantage, be applied 
to bank-notes, and similar documents, which have to endure great wear. 

The envelope machines of De la Rue & Co., and of Waterlow & 
Sons, have deservedly received much approbation, and to these and 
other improvements is to be attributed the striking reduction in the price 
of envelopes within the last few years. The machines have been so 
well described already, that a repetition is unnecessary ; by a very slight 
difference, however, in the dies of the two machines, one important vari- 
ation in the form of the envelopes is produced. In those by De la Rue 
& Co., the ends are first folded down, then the bottom and top flaps. In 
Waterlow’s envelope, the bottom flap is first folded, then those at the 
ends, and then all are covered by the top flap. This is, obviously, the 
most useful envelope for business purposes, and especially for inclos- 
ures, as the seal catches all four flaps; whereas, in all envelopes (and 
they are the greater number) made like De la Rue’s, the seal very fre- 
quently only connects the top and bottom folds, in which case, the gum 
being first softened by steam or moisture, the ends may be drawn out, 
the remittance abstracted, and the envelope restored to its original ap- 
pearance. This has been done in the specimen, although the cement 
seems very good. 

The Polychrest envelope, invented by Mr. Ralph, is well adapted for 
security. The bottom flap is cut long, and when folded it reaches be- 
yond the opposite side of the envelope ; it is then turned back, and thus 
embraces the two ends, and lastly, the top fold covers all closely. This 
envelope, however, might be improved by cutting away the end flaps a 
little at the bottom, so as to allow the seal to hold all four. The price 
for large letter size is 15s. per thousand. 

For the transmission of “ crossed checks,” the adhesive envelopes save 
much trouble in sealing, and there seems no reason why post paper 
might not be prepared in the same manner, for ordinary letters. 
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Great facilities have recently been gained by the use of envelopes 
with printed directions, for transmitting to other bankers checks drawn 
upon their firms, in the benefit of which the post-office has participated, 
by the facility with which such directions are read. It would be well if, 
in return, an opportunity were afforded of obtaining PosTAGE ENVELOPES 
at a fairly remunerating price. 

Pens. — The quill has become practically superseded by the steel 
pen, and unless some means can be devised of rendering ink and steel 
pens less antagonistic, the latter in turn must be displaced by something 
better adapted to the purpose. For many years the price of a gold pen 
was £ 1 1s. ; recently, indeed, by the competition amongst retail dealers, 
a Mordan’s pen may be got for 19s.; but this has been found too much, 
and a cheaper, although effectually anti-corrosive pen has been extensive- 
ly introduced, and now gold pens, although not so good as the £1 1s, 
pen, may be got for one fourth of the money. Some of these are made 
by the first makers, and it is very desirable that, in a thing of this kind, 
so much depending upon the care bestowed upon its manufacture, the 
maker’s name should be permitted to appear. If the price is not first- 
class, no one would expect a guarantee of A 1 excellence. ‘These pens, 
although little influenced by ink or friction, are not indestructible by the 
pressure of legers, or the opening of desks, or falling pointedly upon the 
floor. Some means are requisite for their protection. These may con- 
sist either of some kind of rest, in which to place the pen for a moment 
when laid aside, or of a holder, such as that exhibited by Mr. Mallett, which 
draws in like a pencil-case, and which might be further improved by be- 
ing slightly weighted at the end farthest from the pen, that in falling the 
nibs might not be first to come in contact with the ground. The rest, 
however, would be far preferable, as in some departments of book-keep- 
ing the pen is perpetually laid down and taken up, and the only safe 
position for it is between the lips, where the bitter varnish immediately 
reminds one of its impropriety. Indeed, the unpolished cedar is better for 
pen-holders ; its absorbent quality rendering it more pleasant to handle 
in warm weather. 

Mr. Mallett’s gold pens are made to screw into the holder, and are 
provided with a little fork underneath to prevent the nibs from crossing. 
Prices 6s. 6d. for the “ platina pens,” and 13s. for those with “ ruby 
points.” The little fork would somewhat interfere with the cleaning 
of the pen, for which gold offers such delightful facilities, and which 
should be further assisted by both sides of the gold pen being polished. 

Mr. Myers exhibits some excellent gold pens, in quill holders, which, 
on account of their lightness, are very pleasant to use, and, excepting the 
halfpenny cedar holder, perhaps the best. His steel pens are also very 
good. The splendid display of steel pens by Mr. Gillott was sufficiently 
striking. It seems a pity that such elaborate and excellent workman- 
ship should be dipped into ink, only to be presently destroyed ; for, 
notwithstanding such vaunted excellence of many pens, including those 
of Albata metal, they do corrode, and that in any ink, requiring to be 
continually scraped upon the “ coupon” of a check-book, or something 
else, to keep them in usable condition. The nibs being so soon spoiled, 
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the use of barrel pens, which are much more expensive, seems undesir- 
able. The idea of a bank providing all its clerks, once in two or three 
years, with a gold pen each, sounds rather extravagant, but it might not 
cost more in the end; and Mordan’s pencils, at 6s. a dozen, with black- 
lead and soft cedar, are really cheaper, if used with care, than others 
at 2s. 

Inx. — In consequence of the general use now of steel pens, ink re- 
quires to be made much thinner than formerly, and this very much les- 
sens its durability. 

This will be very obvious on looking through the court rolls of any 
manor, or other ancient manuscripts, extending consecutively over a 
long series of years ; and the evil is still increased in the case of letters, 
which, by the copying-machine process, are robbed of half the ink put 
upon them. 

This failure and deterioration of ink is a very serious evil, and, it is 
feared, must arise either from the absence of some important ingredient, 
dispensed with, perhaps, from a penny-wise economy, to which the 
manufacturer is goaded by the competition of his brethren, or else from 
the contact of steel pens in writing. 

The truth appears to be, that whereas ink used to be composed of gall 
nuts, the object is now, amongst ink manufacturers, by chemical appli- 
ances, to produce a black fluid at the least possible expense. 

If, upon consideration, it seem desirable that more attention should 
be paid to the inks which are used in banks, might it not be a good ar- 
rangement to purchase the best ink of the first maker (its carriage being 
very trifling), giving him notice that a memorandum of its purchase 
would be made in the stationery account, together with a note that all 
the books in the office would be written with it, thus furnishing a lasting 
record of its durability. 

We have in our possession an ancient deed, 506 years old, and yet the 
ink shows but slightly any deterioration in its colors; whereas some of 
the modern ink, sold by respectable manufacturers, and used but six 
years since, looks far less black and bright. From the great importance 
of the durability of ink, it is desirable that much attention and long ex- 
perience should be brought to bear upon its manufacture; and to re- 
munerate this care, the best ink should not be considered dear at the 
price of the best of wine. 

Although desirable to have all inks as fluid as may be, yet, for copy- 
ing, some degree of “ body” is required; and this, for the sake of du- 
rability, should not consist mainly of glutinous material. 

Mr. Todd has made it his business to manufacture ink scientifically ; 
and the “ Perth writing-inks” are justly celebrated. Some writing in 
this ink, dated 1830, is shown. This, although in very fair condition, 
is not at all equal to those of olden time. 

The copies produced from the Perth copying-ink point it out as desir- 
able for this purpose, being very black and legible. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the ink manufactured by Mr. Lovejoy is its capability of resisting 
the influence of the ordinary chemical reagents, by which other inks 
are obliterated. In the samples exhibited, the acids seem to have given 
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additional strength and permanence to the writing, although in some 
cases the texture of the paper itself was destroyed. There were speci- 
mens tried by nitric, muriatic, and sulphuric acid, fourteen times dilut- 
ed; by iodide of potass, one part to six of water; by citric acid, or salt 
of lemons, one part to four; and by liquor potasse and oxalic acid, one 
part to three of water. This ink would be very valuable for writing 
checks, bills of exchange, and letters of credit, to alter the amount of 
which there may be a temptation; and a double security would be ob- 
tained, by using the indestructible ink upon the sensitive tinted paper. 


Inx-Borties. — The ink-bottles, with a lip for conveniently pouring, 
made by Mr. Isaac, are a considerable improvement upon the old stone 
bottles, from which it is almost impossible to take ink cleanly. 


Account-Booxs. — Binpinc. — The same remark which was made 
in reference to writing-paper applies also to account-books, — that con- 
sistent economy should be studied, as well as superior quality ; and it is 
quite as true that some books are made at a needless expense, as that 
others are not nearly so substantial and strong as they should be. Some 
of the subsidiary banking books are practically done with when once 
filled, and that will be sometimes in six months or less. Others, such as 
current account legers, are never done with; and although, when filled, 
sometimes in one year, sometimes in five or six, they may not have to 
sustain much heavy wear and tear, they are frequently referred to. A 
third class, such as character and personal record books, may be in use 
for twenty years, or even longer periods ; the renewal of these is attend- 
ed with great and protracted labor. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
style of binding for these several kinds may widely differ. The first 
class should be bound as cheaply as may be, consistently with comfort, 
during the short period they are in use. The second class should be 
very strongly bound, considering not merely the time they are in daily 
use, but the indefinite period during which they may be required for ref- 
erence ; and for the third class no binding can be too good, as far as 
materials and strength may be concerned,— the giving way of the bind- 
ing sometimes rendering weeks of labor necessary in transcribing, or 
the perpetual annoyance of a disjointed book. These remarks were 
suggested by the samples of account-books exhibited by Messrs. Sibel & 
Mott ; one set being made to order, for the City Bank, New York. The 
binding of these is super-excellent, and the ruling most elaborate and 
beautifully executed. The marginal lines, consisting of four colors, 
mitred at the corner, and the books are gilt-edged ; the folio being put 
in the middle! of the page, instead of the corner. 

The trade account books were bound in very handsome style indeed, 
and for such binding, paper, ruling, &c., the price may be considered 
very low. One set foolscap, 3s. per quire; one set demy, paged, 8s. 
per quire ; and one set medium, paged, 9s. per quire. 

The account-books exhibited by Mr. MGller are deserving of especial 
notice, both on account of their character and price. Three books were 
exhibited, two of which were of practical utility, although rather 
“ultra” in their style of ornament. They opened remarkably well, 
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and the indices, being only half width, were fixed with brass hinges to 
the middle of the cover, so as to be more readily referred to. One of 
them, with extra ruling and printed head, nine quires demy, very good 

per, and strongly bound in “ Jucht” skin imported from Russia, price 
£2 (see Hamburg Priced Catalogue, page 3). The other, very hand- 
somely bound in ** Jucht” skin, with Russia bands, and of thicker paper, 
ruled, and with printed head and gilt edges! price £2 10s. These are 
quite equal to our very good English binding, and are exceedingly 
cheap. Mr. Moller further offers, if an order be given him to a large 
extent, say £ 200, to make similar books at a discount for cash of 20 to 
25 per cent. from these prices. Until the duty is repealed, however, 10 
per cent. must be added to the price. 

It seems that, if some plan could be invented for securing the backs 
of books, without the stiff half-cylinders of iron and leather at present 
used, a great convenience in writing would be obtained, from the facility 
in-opening, and the much flatter surface they would present to write 
upon. Knight & Co. exhibited some account-books which lie very flat 
when open ; this is caused, apparently, by some degree of pliancy being 
imparted to the back. 

There seems a sort of usage in favor of vellum for customers’ pass- 
books, otherwise the pliant backs of the books issued by the Savings 
Banks might be advantageously copied, if they could be written on 
at all. 

An improvement is shown by Mr. Wadderspoon, which, although 
not new, is little practised, except by some of the first makers, viz. the 
insertion of linen bands along the sections of books, by which they are 
prevented from breaking away and the leaves from coming out; this 
material is useful, also, for protecting indices from wear. 

The plan adopted in many banks, of transferring their current ac- 
counts into new legers every year, has many advantages, especially in 
the facility which a “ dictionary” arrangement affords for posting; but 
one serious evil is the loss of continuity in an account, it being neces- 
sary, in case of reference, to move about a number of large and cum- 
brous volumes. 

The thought occurred whether the vulcanized India-rubber, recently 
introduced and exhibited by Mr. McIntosh, might not be rendered avail- 
able in the binding of a book, by inserting removable smooth India-rub- 
ber bands, in corresponding holes punched through the paper, close to 
the back, in such a manner that, at stated intervals, the full sheets might 
be abstracted and replaced by new. This, or some other plan, might, 
perhaps, be successfully adopted, and, if so, it seems to be all that is re- 
quired to obtain continuity of account for any length of time. 

The binding should be so arranged as to form a convenient book, with 
stout boarded sides, as usual. 

The book, thus composed of separate sheets, may be divided and 
headed as usual, leaving spaces between the accounts, according to their 
usual requirements, and between the letters in proportion to the existing 
accounts. The only difference would be that the sheets should not be 
folioed, and therefore no index would be used. The leaves of the indi- 
vidual accounts, however, might be numbered as they advanced. 
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When new accounts were opened, they would be put at the end of the 
division, as at present, these misplacements only being (in the absence 
of an index) noted at the beginning of the leger. Any accounts which 
required moving during the year would be treated in the same manner, 
and noted accordingly. 

The absence of an index, in a leger rearranged in strict “ diction- 
ary ” order once a year, would be attended with little inconvenience, it 
being found in practice that such indices are rarely referred to. At the 
end of the year, the full sheets may be abstracted and replaced by blank 
sheets, ready ruled, the order being made correct and the back adjusted. 

Thus a book is ready for the coming year. The trouble of unneces- 
sary “heading” and indexing will be saved, and all the paper, also, 
which is unfilled, will be applicable again for use. 

We are now just where we should have been with the old plan, as to 
continuity and facility of reference ; at the end, however, of the second 
year the advantage would be felt, in incorporating the full leaves of the 
second year with those of the first, thus having the two years’ accounts 
accessible in one book. 

By this means, an account might be referred to for a long period, 
without the laborious necessity of handling a number of heavy books, at 
the same time causing unnecessary wear and tear of valuable records. 

Various suggestions may occur to the mind, as to the most convenient 
and referable disposition of the removed sheets. After being arranged 
in exact “dictionary” order, they might be placed on their backs ina 
long frame or case, fitting them exactly. 

The interior of the case (the grain of the wood running with its 
length) should be very smooth, especially the bottom. The ends might 
be made to slide, so as to admit of the quantity of paper being, from 
time to time, increased. The names of the accounts might appear at 
the top, on vellum slips, inserted in their proper places. For reference 
a division might immediately be made, in any part, by means of an iron 


square, thus, — 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


attached by a chain to a screw, at the end of the case. The reference 
being completed and the sheets replaced, by inserting a bar of wood 
between the screw point and the sliding end, the whole may be again 
compressed, thereby restoring the screw to its original position. 

The length of the box would vary according to the expected require- 
ment, and the fire-proof accommodation available, and when one case 
was full, another would be made, and the alphabet divided. 

If this plan were adopted, a saving would be effected in binding, which 
is, in heavy books, a considerable item ; but the chief advantage would 
be facility of reference, and the value is well known of that information 
of a man’s character and circumstances, which is, sometimes, alone to 
be obtained from a careful observation of the working of his account, 
for a consecutive and considerable period. The labor of putting the 
sheets away would be merely mechanical, although requiring care, and 
might be performed by secondary intelligence. 
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An objection, as to genuineness, on the production of a book in cases 
of legal evidence, might perhaps give way before general usage, should 
the practice be adopted; and it might be modified by care, as to uni- 
formity of writing and of ink, in carrying forward from page to page. 

Account-Boox Ruiinc. — The printing of headings and ruling of 
books, although attended with considerable expense, possesses such ad- 
vantages, in insuring accuracy and neatness, that it is well repaid. Our 
Continental and Transatlantic brethren, from the system by which they 
keep their accounts requiring more money columns than we do, have 
taken greater pains with the ruling of their books. Considering the 
great importance of this department of bank book manufacture, it may 
be well to refer to two or three of the most striking specimens. 

Messrs. Gaymard & Gerault exhibited some ponderous books, most 
beautifully ruled. 

Messrs. Carl Kuhn & Sons also exhibited eight books, which for their 
beautiful ruling and printing are very deserving of notice. In binding, 
they are, however, very inferior to those from Hamburg, wanting finish, 
and their price, ranging from £1 1s. 6d. to £3 10s. 6d., is high, owing 
to their elaborate ruling and. dotted lines. 

The specimen book of paper ruling by Messrs J. & W. McAdams is 
also very excellent, and is distinguished by the clearness of the execution. 

In concluding this part of the subject, attention should be called to the 
new ruling-machine of M. Bauchet Verlinde, of Lisle. This machine 
is provided with an arrangement by which several sets of lines may be 
printed at the same time, of different colors, without the danger of their 
running into each other. It is a modification of what in this country 
would be called a “ drawing ruling-machine,” as opposed to the “ cyl- 
inder machine” in common use. By this plan, the usual hinderance, 
while one color is drying, is saved, and all the lines running in one di- 
rection are at once completed. 

Some sheets from an account-book were exhibited, measuring 3 ft. 
6in. x 2 ft. 3 in., and containing 328 perpendicular lines of various 
lengths, in six different shades and colors, and all done at one drawing. 

This is not the only superiority in this ruling. The lines are beautifully 
fine and perfectly unbroken, free from all irregularities. The difference 
in this respect is most marked, and is one at which this man has aimed 
for years to attain, by a superior construction of his “ pens.” They are 
of a different form to those in use here ; instead of the long point in our 
ruling-pens, admitting of continual rubbing and filing, these pens seem 
as if not intended to be “ mended” at all, but are made more in the 
shape of our steel pens, and with finer ink-channels than the ordinary 
ruling-pens ; the consequence is, that the lines are such as are not seen 
in this country, and two or three paper-rulers have expressed great sur- 
prise at the execution. Although such fine lines are not absolutely re- 
quired for our wider money columns, yet as fine lines look better than 
coarse they are to be desired; and as writing looks better without any 
horizontal lines at all, the nearer the approach to a mathematical line the 
better, and these lines of M. Bauchet Verlinde’s are almost entitled to 


that appellation. 
_ (Continued in the May No.) 
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American Corns 1n EnGuanp. — The following is an extract from a late London 


letter: — 

“ The accumulation of gold at the Bank of England has induced the Directors to re- 
duce the price for American eagles, French Napoleons, and Dutch ducats, to 76s. 14d. 
per oz., as I advised you on the 6th of February. If the standard of American gold 
was the same as ours, viz. 22 carats fine gold and 2 alloy, the Bank would be obliged 
by act of Parliament to give 77s. 9d. per oz. for it. But there being more alloy in the 
eagles than in the sovereigns, a certain expense must be incurred before the former 
can be coined into the latter, and hence the reduction of the price. The Bank was los- 
ing money at 76s. 24d., at least so it is alleged, and, the bullion office being full to 
overflowing, they were not unwilling to discourage further accumulation. Should 
California and Australia combine to swamp us with gold, we shall ere long be puzzled 
what to do with it. Our own currency is full, about forty millions of sovereigns, and 
will not admit of any increase, and India, though latterly insatiable in its thirst for sil- 
ver, will not take gold. France last year coined about eleven millions sterling, but 
the exchange has at last turned in our favor, and gold has ceased to go there. Till 
now, no change has occurred in the relative value of gold and silver, as the advance 
of the latter, about two per cent., has been caused entirely by the demand for India, in 
consequence of an adverse exchange. But should the golden flood continue undimin- 
ished, sooner or later it must affect the value of all commodities, as the influx of the 
precious metals from America did three centuries ago.” 


The following correspondence between Messrs. Peabody and the Bank of England, 
being on a subject of considerable interest to the shippers of gold from this country to 
Great Britain, we copy it entire, from the London papers : — 


6 Warnford Court, February 19, 1852. 

Str, — We have received and sent into your institution, subject to our further orders, a parcel of gold 
bullion, melted from $ 250,000, American eagles, and by next steamer expect another large shipment. 
~ | your circular of the 4th instant it appears that you decline to receive it unless we bear the expense 
of its refining for coinage, or it be made intrinsically fit for coinage without ons 

We respectfully submit that the position which you thus take is not tenable. The 4th clause of the 
7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, runs thus : — 

“ And be it enacted, That from and after the thirty-first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four, al! persons shall be entitled to demand, from the issue department of the Bank of England, 
Bank of England notes in exchange for gold bullion, at the rate of three pounds seventeen shilliugs and 
ninepence per ounce of standard gold: provided always, that the said Governor and Company shall in all 
cases be entitled to require such gold bullion to be melted and assayed by persons approved by the said 
Governor and Company, at the expense of the parties tenteeng oe gold bullion.’’ 

The precise degree of fineness called ‘‘ standard” is a made degree, not a natural one, for in a majorit; 
of cases the builion which arrives in this country is not of a fineness throughout equal to ‘ standard,” 
and at the time of framing the act it was not believed that such could be found in quantity. It could not 
be intended that you were only to be bound to receive what is intrinsically and throughout standard, for 
the legislature must then be supposed to mean that the Bank was only to receive what it was then be- 
lieved could not be found in quantity. But, on the contrary, the act compels the Bank to issue notes 
against gold called “ standard,’ which has hitherto been rightly arrived at by the buyer being allowed 
for the “* worseness ”” only. This alone could be contemplated by Parliament, for they knew of no other 
means of arriving at it. The act says, in express terms, that the Bank shall require the holder to melt 
and assay, at his own expense, but does not authorize the Bank to require him to refine it for coinage at 
his own expense. The omission in the act of the obligation to refine it for coinage at the expense of the 
seller, is conclusive that it was not intended he should bear it. 

Whether the expense of refining for coinage should be borne by your institution or the Mint, is a ques- 
tion which we submit cannot be entertained as between the Bank and the seller to them of bullion. 

The determination of this point is of great importance to the commercial world, and we take the liber- 
ty of bringing it before you. We shall feel obliged by an early decision, and have the honor to be, &c. 

Georce Peasopy & Co. 

To tue Governor or THe Bank or Enoianp, &o. 


Bank of England, February 21, 1852. 

Sir, —I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, in which you insist that 
the Bank are bound to purchase of you a parcel of American gold, not of standard fineness, at a price 
calculated after the rate of £3178 9d. per oz. for gold of standard fineness, and in support of your de- 
mand you refer to the act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, sec. 4. 

In reply. I beg to state that the Bank are advised that the true construction of that act is, that the 
Bank should purchase gold bullion of standard fineness at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per oz. of such gold, 
and the Bank cannot hold themselves under obligation to purchase gold of any other fineness. 

In reference to your further observations, [ must add that you are mistaken in the intent you ascribe to 
the legislature in the act referred to. Prior to the passing of that act, the Bank had established the prac- 
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tice of buying bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per oz. of standard gold, the difference of 14s. per oz. be- 
tween this and the Mint price being the equivalent for the benefit to the purchaser of receiving his money 
without the loss of interest during the process of coinage at the Mint. Phis practice and the subsequent 
law had reference to bullion of the standard used at the Mint. 

‘The Bank have not at any time considered thetnselves bound to buy any other than standard gold, but 
solong as the Mint received gold of various assays, the Bank, for public convenience, conformed to their 
practice. Now that the Mint refuses to receive any gold not of standard fineness, the Bank are com- 
pelled to require the sellers of gold to bear the expense of bringing their bullion to that fineness. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gzorce Peasopy, Esa, Tuomas Hanxey, Jr., Governor. 


Lovis1ana.— A bill has been introduced in the legislature of Louisiana, abolish- 
ing we usury laws. The bill reads, “It shall be lawful for any person, company, as- 
sociation, or agency, doing business in this State, to loan money, discount paper, and 
make advances on merchandise, or securities of any kind whatever, at such rate of in- 
terest, discount, or commission, as may be mutually agreed upon by the parties con- 
tracting, and that the same may be collected in any court of competent jurisdiction in 
the same manner as the principal: provided, that this act shall not apply to or affect 
any banks that have been chartered by this State.” 


Tue Dancer or Smart Norges. — One of the strangest objections to the circula- 
tion of paper money is contained in a work published in Baltimore, and written by 
Dr. Thomas H. Buckler. We quote the passage as we find it in his work : — 

“ For the last ten or twelve years, variola and varioloid have been usually prevalent here 
and in all the other cities, as well as in very many rural districts, attributable more to the 
circulation of bank-notes of a low denomination than to atmospheric causes. Since the 
money pressure of 1837, the banks in many of the States have issued several millions 
of one, two, and three dollar notes, the effect of which has been to drive silver out of cir- 
culation. The inmate of a small-pox hospital generally keeps what little money he ma 
chance to have about his person. If he wants a lemon, he sends a note saturated wi 
the poison, and having, perhaps, the very sea-sick odor of small pox, to a confectioner, 
who takes it, of course. On leaving the hospital, the convalescent from the loathsome 
disease pays some twelve or fifteen dollars board. Provisions are wanted for the other 
patients, and the notes are sent to market, where they are taken both by town and coun- 
try people, and may pass through twenty different hands in a single day. . It would be 
— to conceive any better mode of distributing the poison of a disease known 
to be so very contagious and infectious. It could hardly be worse if so many rags 
were distributed from the clothing of small-pox patients.” 


REPEAL oF THE Stamp Tax 1N Marytanp.— The time has arrived when this tax 
may be taken off, with perfect safety to the credit of the State, to reéstablish which, in 
a time of great exigency, it was imposed as an extraordinary expedient. Governor 
Lowe, in his message to the legislature, showed that the finances of the State had 
now reached that point when this tax may no longer be imposed for the reasons which 
influenced the legislature in 1845 to adopt it. He therefore wisely and justly recom- 
mended that it be taken off. 

At the time the stamp tax was imposed, it was objected to, and with good reason, 
on the ground that it would operate unequally, and would be, in effect, a tax upon the 
trade of the city of Baltimore, and operate as a discrimination against it in favor of 
the trade of other cities. The force of the objection was only answered by a reference 
to the exigency in which the State was then (in 1845) placed. The credit of the State 
was gone, the treasury was insolvent. and the interest on the pee debt not paid. 
Every true Marylander felt that this was a reflection upon himself personally, and he 
was prepared for any sacrifice that would restore the faith of the State, which had been 
violated by the failure to meet its obligations. 

As an expedient, which would operate at once, the law requiring notes and other 
personal money obligations to be stamped and taxed was passed. It was understood 
on all sides that this was a tax upon the city of Baltimore almost exclusively, but her 
citizens hesitated not to cheerfully acquiesce in the law imposing it, — not because they 
thereby admitted that the tax was just, but simply because it was decided to be the 
best, if not the only practicable means, by which the credit of the State could be re- 
established and her faith redeemed. 

The act was then passed and the tax cheerfully paid. No one, however, then sup- 

ed that the tax would be continued in force one day longer than the credit of the 
tate required. No one supposed then that it was to be a permanent tax; no one ad- 
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vocated it on that ground. The exigency which demanded its imposition has passed, 
— the consummation it was intended to reach has been accomplished, — the faith of 
the State has been redeemed, and its credit reéstablished. The law now stands a blot 
upon the statute-book of Maryland, and the legislature of the State should blot it 
out. 


Tae Corns or tHe Unitep Srates.— The bill reported to the Senate of the 
United States, a few days since, from the Committee on Finance, amendatory of the 
existing laws relative to the silver coin of the country, provides that from and after the 
1st of June, 1852, the weight of the half-dollars is to be 192 grains; and the quarter- 
dollars, dimes, and half-dimes shall be respectively one half, one fifth, and one tenth 
of the weight of a half-dollar; which coin is made a legal tender in payment of all 
sums not exceeding $5. The Treasurer of the Mint, with the approval of the Direc- 
tor, to purchase such bullion as is required for the coinage with the bullion of the 
Mint. Such coins to be paid out at the Mint in exchange for gold coins at par, in 
sums of not less than $100. The amount coined into quarter-dollars, dimes, and 
half-dimes to be regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. No deposits for coin- 
age into small pieces hereafter to be received, other than that received by the Treas- 
urer of the Mint. Depositors have the option of having their gold or silver cast into 
bars or ingots of pure metal, or of standard fineness, with a stamp designating the 
same. No piece to be cast into bars of less weight than ten ounces, except pieces of 
one, two, three, and five ounces, all of which si be of the standard fineness, with the 
weight and fineness stamped upon them. In cases where gold and silver deposited 
be coined or cast into bars or ingots, to be a charge to the depositor, in addition to the 
charge now made for refining, of one half of one per cent., to be charged to the Treas- 
urer. From time to time there is to be struck and coined at the Mint and its branches 
coin of the value of $3, the shape and device to be fixed by the Secretary of the 

reasury. 


Tue Prea or Usury. — The Albany Argus sar the following account of an im- 
portant bill pending in the Assembly, having for its object some restraints upon the 
plea of asury. It comes before the House, says the Argus, with the sanction of the judi- 
<‘ary committee; and there are grounds for the belief that it will not share the fate of 
the attempts heretofore made to bring our laws on this subject into conformity with 
those of most other States of this Union. It is a remarkable fact, that this State, 
conceded to be the commercial State of the confederacy, should be one where the 
taking of more than the legal rate of interest, even under special agreement between 
the parties, is punishable as a crime ! and yet where even the existing laws on the sub- 
ject have become so entirely a dead letter. 

The bill now before the legislature allows parties to make their own bargains where 
the contract has not more than twelve months to run. In the absence of any special 

ment, the rate is to be seven per cent.; bonds and mortgages and judgments are 
to bear that rate, and no more; and banks are restricted to the same rate. 

These are the leading provisions of the bill. It certainly is not easy, adds the Argus, 
to discover what objections there can be to removing restrictions which are disregarded 
utterly in commercial transactions, and the benefits of which no man can take advan- 
tage of, without incurring dishonor and di in all commercial circles. The modi- 
fication contemplated by the bill is now the law of England, and the law of several 
of the States, and has not been found to work as the fears of some and the preju- 
dices of others lead them to predict. The subject at all events is one that calls for a 
deliberate and candid examination, and its great public importance we trust will 
secure for it early and favorable attention. 


Geyerat Banxine Law 1n Inp1ana.— A bill has passed one branch of the legis- 
lature of Indiana, and will probably become a law, establishing a free banking system 
having a circulation based exclusively upon government and State stocks, discrimi- 
nating somewhat in favor of the Indiana State stocks; which are to be taken on depvsit 
at the rate of par for a five per cent. stock; while all others are to be taken at par 
for a six per cent. stock, but neither at above their market value. Mortgages and all 
real estate are wisely excluded. In most other respects, the act is similar to the New 
York free banking law, as now in force. The committee who reported this bill say 
that they had the New York law mainly in view when preparing its provisions. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Marne. — The Rockland Bank, at Rockland, Maine, commenced operations Oc- 
tober 1, 1851, with a capital of $50,000. President, A. H. Kimball, Esq.; Cashier, 
William H. Titcomb, Esq. 

New Yorx. — John Thompson, Esq. (hitherto Cashier) has been elected President 
of the Irving Bank, New York, in place of E. H. Laing, deceased, and Daniel V. H. 
Bertholf, Esq. has received the appointment of Cashier of the same institution. 

Syracuse. — Cornelius L. Alvord, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the Bank of 
Salina, in place of Miles W. Bennett, Esq., resigned. 

Fishkill. — The capital of the Bank of Fishkill, at Fishkill Village, hitherto $ 120,000, 
has been increased to $ 150,000. This bank was organized June 1, 1850, and having 
been successfully managed, an increase of capital has been deemed desirable to meet 
the wants of the community. 


West Troy.— A new banking association, under the general law, has been organized 
at West Troy, with a capital of $200,000, and named the Bank of West Troy. It will 

into operation on the Ist of May next, under the management of Ferdinand F. 
vdein as President, and Albert C. Gunnison as Cashier. 


New Jersey.— In November, 1850, the agency at Philadelphia of the State Bank 
at Camden, N.J., was robbed of a considerable amount of the bank’s notes, among 
which were two notes of $500 each. As the bank had few notes of this denomination 
out, they were all called in, legitimately traced and paid, and no notes of a higher de- 
nomination than $100 have since been issued by the bank. The public was widely 
cautioned against receiving either of the two stolen notes, and the banks and brokers 
were put in possession of the means of detecting them. Until Friday last, February 
27, nothing was heard of either of the missing bills, when on that day one of them was 
remitted from a broker at New York to a broker in this city for collection. Immedi- 
ately on presentation to the agency it was detected as one of the notes which had been 
stolen. Its payment was of course refused, and we presume will be resisted with the 
view of tracing it, and if possible of detecting and bringing to punishment the robber. 
There is still another of these bills out; and the public are in cautioned against re- 
ceiving it. As the two stolen notes are the only ones of the denomination of $500 
out, they may be easily guarded against. — Philadel lphia Ledger. 

New Jersey Free Banks. — Fifteen banks have been established under the general 
banking law of New Jersey. The following will show their names, location, capital, 
circulation, and specie. 











Location. Name, Capital, Circulation. Specie. 

Bergen Iron Works, Ocean Bank, . e ° ° + $114,200 @ 187,000 $4,500 
Bridgton, Merchants’ Bank, e ‘ ° - 50,000 6,000 2,500 
Belvidere, Public Stock Bank, ° « ‘ . 50,000 17,000 1,200 
Bordentown, Bordentown Banking Co., . ° e 50,000 39,000 6,200 
Cape May C. H., Bankof America,. . .« «» «+ 50,000 48,000 1,500 
- Atlantic Bank, . . «. « «» £80,000 76,000 2,700 

- American Exchange Bank, . . . 50,000 3,900 3,900 

Cape Island, City Bank, . ° . ° . . 50,000 19,000 2,400 
Flemington, Tradesman’s Bank, - « »« « ae 14,000 2,000 
Freehold, Farmers’ Bank, . + 2 « 66,000 6,200 
Jersey City, Hudson Co. Bank, . ° . . 125,000 31,000 8,700 
May’s Landing, Atlantic Bank, . . . « « 100,000 100,000 13,500 
- Merchants’ Bank, . . . «. « 50,000 48,000 2,000 
Newark, Newark City Bank, . . . «. £50,000 27,000 7,100 
Tom’s River, Delaware and Hudson Bank, . . . 200,000 229,000 12,300 
Total, ISbanks, . . . «. «+ « « « «@1,119,200 910,900 76,700 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Two new private banking-houses have commenced business at 
Pittsburg, viz. Messrs. O’Connor, Brothers, & Co., and Messrs. Tiernan & Co. In ad- 
dition to these, a bill is now pending before the legislature of Pennsylvania for the in- 
corporation of the “Commercial Bank of Pittsburg.” 
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Columbia. — John Cooper, Esq. was, on the 2d of March, elected President of the 
Columbia Bank and Bridge Co., in place of David Rinehart, Esq., deceased. 

Bank Returns. — Partial statements have been made of the condition of the Pennsy]- 
vania banks for 1851, from which we take the following items : — 


Capital. Loans. Circulation, Deposits. Specie. 
1850, . . $18,675,000 $ 36,408,000 $ 11,988,000 $17,719,000 $7,212,000 
1851, . . . 18,895,000 35,706,000 11,933,000 15,871,000 6,685,000 


Vircrs1a.— John Adams Smith, Esq., for some years Assistant Cashier of the 
Farmers’ Bank of ap my at Richmond, was, on the 11th of March, elected Cashier 
of that institution, in p of John H. Cook, Esq., deceased. 


TewnnessEE. — The legislature of Tennessee have passed a law for the establish- 
ment of the Citizens’ Bank of Nashville and Memphis. 


Lours1ana.— The legislature of Louisiana have passed an act to relieve the Citi- 
zens’ Bank from the decree of forfeiture on account of its suspension, and to restore its 
banking privileges, upon condition that the bank return State bonds held by it to the 
amount of $ 800,000, and also that the bank raise additional capital (or assets) to the 
same amount. 

This act was vetoed by the Governor, but, on a reconsideration of the matter, the act 


was again passed by both houses, and by the vote required by law in such cases. 
By the present constitution of the State, no new can be incorporated at any 
time hereafter. 


AvaBama.—Jonathan Emanuel, Esq. was, on the 10th of March, elected Cashier 
of the Bank of Mobile, in place of Thomas M. English, Esq., deceased. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A *s Mechanic’s Magazine and Engineer’s Journal. Edited by Julius W. Adams, 
C.E. This valuable series is now published in the quarto form, with numerous en- 
‘ vings to illustrate the subjects treated of. To the mechanic and practical engineer 
this is the most acceptable periodical to which they have access. The Nos. for Janu- 
, February, and March contain highly valuable information in reference to Steam- 
ships, Steam-Engines, Flax Machinery, Steam-Boilers, &c.; with an ample record of 
American, English, Scotch, and Irish Patents ; proceedings of Scientific Societies ; Re- 
views, Correspondence, and notices of current topics of moment to practical men. 
Published monthly by D. Appleton and Company, New York, at Three Dollars per 
annum. 

De Bow’s Review of the South and West. New Orleans: J. D. B. DeBow. Monthly- 
100 RP 8vo. This work is the able exponent of the interests and wants of the Sou 
and West, — their history, staple productions, manufactures, &. The February No. 
contains: —I. The Macon Cotton-Planters’ Convention. II. Direct Foreign Trade 
of the South: by Lieut. M. F. Maury. III. Early British and American History of 
Alabama, — its Territorial and State Government, &. IV. The Productive Industry 
of the South. V. Excessive Slave Population. VI. Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Internal Improvements. Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions to the History of Insurance ; with a Restoration of the Grand-Pensiona 
De Wit’s Treatise on Life Annuities. By F. Hendricks. London. 1851. The wor 
of De Wit was one of the earliest upon the subject of life annuities. It was produced 
twenty-eight years before the Astronomer Royal, Halley, presented to public notice his 
system upon the same subject. De Wit’s treatise, by a singular combination of cir- 
cumstances, has been hitherto lost to the world. It is believed that the work was 
actually printed for distribution to the members of the States General soon after its 
presentation to that body, on the 30th of July, 1671; but the work was so effectually 
suppressed, that when Leibnitz visited Holland, five years afterwards, only a hearsay 
account of the volume could be obtained. Mr. Hendricks now, after diligent inquiry 
among the archives at Amsterdam and the Hague, discovers that the “ Treatise on 
Annuities” was inserted in the “ Resolutions of the States of Holland and West 
Friesland,” and after much labor has furnished an English translation. 
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Notes ou the Flonen FRarket. 
Boston, Marca 26, 1852. 


Exchange on London, 60 days, 94 to 10 per cent. premium. 


Tue rates of discount in the street have diminished since the Ist of March, and we are glad to record 
that they are now but slightly above the legal standard. The banks of New York and Boston are en- 
abled to take nearly all the good business paper that offers, so that the negotiations among private capi- 
talists are made at better rates for the borrower. 

In New York, for loans on demand adequately secured, 5 to 6 per cent. are the ruling rates. Capital is 
largely more abundant there than in other cities, both for temporary loans and for permanent invest- 
ments. It is fully conceded that New York is now the grand centre of commercial and monetary move- 
ments in this country ; and it is there that both borrowers and lenders congregate for the heavy opera- 
tions of the day, Both Boston and Philadelphia assume the condition of the New York market as a 
criterion for themselves, and as the rates rise or fall in Wall Street, so they rise or fall in the other cities, 

The receipts of gold from California are not quite so large as during the six months ending February |. 
The mining operations are somewhat impeded during the winter months; but it is generally believed 
that the aggregate receipts for the current year will be larger than during the year 1851. The increased 
number of hands engaged in gold mining will of course produce this result; there being no diminution 
of the surface of gold deposits in the new State of California. 

The Finance Committee of the United States Senate have made an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
report upon the coinage. This document presents an elaborate history of the discoveries and production 
of gold and silver during the last few centuries; with careful estimates of the consumption in the arts 
and manufactures and in coinage. They propose to reduce the quantity of silver in the half-dollar and 
smaller coins by about 6.91 per cent., — and to adopt the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
wy, to make the ratio of gold to silver as 14,884 to 1,000. This report is accompanied with a bill which 
provides, that from and after the Ist of June, 1852, the weight of the half-dollar is to be 192 grains; and 
the quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes shall be respectively one half, one fifth, and one tenth of the 
weight of a half-dollar; which coin is made a legal tender in payment of all sums not exceeding $5. The 
Treasurer of the Mint, with the approval of the Director, to purchase such bullion as is required for the 
coinage with the bullion of the Mint. Such coins to be paid out at the Mint in exchange for gold coins 
at par in sums of not less than $ 100. The amount coined into quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes, to 
be regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. No deposits for coinage into small pieces hereafter to be 
received, other than that received by the Treasurer of the Mint. Depositors have the option of having 
their gold or silver cast into bars or ingots of pure metal or of standard fineness, with a stamp designat- 
ing the same. No piece to be cast into bars of less weight than ten ounces, except pieces of one, two, 
three, and five ounces, all of which shall be of the standard fineness, with the weight and fineness 
stamped upon them. 

The new silver coin is to be a legal tender only to the amount of five dollars, but it is to be receivable 
in payment of public dues, and to avoid the inconvenience that such a demand for the new coinage might 

give, to the injury of the general currency of the country, the bill provides that the new coin shall not be 
struck upon the demand of depositors, but under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, who can 
thus always limit the amount. 

The bill also provides for the coinage of three-dollar gold pieces, the shape and device of which are 
to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The committee have also adopted the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to 
aseignorage, and recommend the charge of one half of one per cent. for both gold and silver coins. 

The adoption of this measure will no doubt suspend the export of silver from this country to Europe, 
and bring about a larger circulation of silver coins among us. A further benefit would arise, if the 
branch mints at New Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega were closed, and their coining machinery re- 
moved to New York. The heavy charges on coinage at those places would thus be nearly obviated, and 
the large amount of gold-dust which now finds its way to New Orleans would hereafter be shipped to 
New York. 

The cessation of coin shipments to Europe, in large sums, has instilled a better feeling into the money 
market, and the banks are increasing their discounts accordingly. The bank returns of late periods 
show that the specie held by the banks generally was less in 1851 than in the years 1849-50. This ob- 
servation applies to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and is probably true 
in regard to the country at large. In Pennsylvania, according to recent returns, the coin in their banks 
has fallen off nearly eight per cent., with a reduction also in their loans, circulation, and deposits, as com- 
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pared with the year 1850. A change having now occurred in our foreign trade, by which we are 
enabled to keep a large portion of our gold receipts in our own hands, there will soon be a larger basis of 
operations and increased banking facilities to meet the wants of the community. 

The rates for bills on England have declined to the specie par, — say 94 to 9§ premium. 10 per cent. 
is the current rate for bankers’ bills. Bills on Paris, 60 days’ sight, 5.20 a 5.18% francs per dollar; Am- 
sterdam, 41 a 414; Hamburg, 364 a 364; Bremen, 78} a 784. 

The general adoption of the free banking system seems determined upon by the States wherever the 
subject has been canvassed. Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio, Vermont, and Ten- 
nessee have fully adopted this system as a desirable one, in lieu of previous laws. We furnish in our 
present No., for the consideration of our readers, the new Tennessee law in full; and a synopsis of the 
new law of Vermont, accompanied with remarks by a prominent banker of that State. The Massachu- 
setts free bank law was passed in May, 1851, but at the same time extensions were granted to several 
bank charters in this State. A recent report made to the legislature of Massachusetts by the bank com- 
mittee, and the action thereon, induce the belief that no further charters will be granted here. 

The committee say : — 

“This law makes no change in the present basis of the currency. It requires only that a portion of 
the assets of a bank formed under its provisions shall consist of an amount of public stocks equal to the 
amount of its circulation, to be held by the Commonwealth in trust for the redemption of its bills, when- 
ever from any cause the bank fails to redeem them in specie on presentation, as all banks are now re 
quired to redeem their bills. 

“ Believing that the currency is sufficiently protected under the general banking law, and that capital 
may be safely left to take care of itself without special legislative aid; that the vital principle of the 
law is restrictive only so far as may be necessary to render the currency secure ; and free and general, so 
far as it refers to the employment of capital and banking, the committee recommend that the law passed 
at the last session of the General Court should be sanctioned by this legislature as the settled policy of the 
Commonwealth.”” 

We think no change in the banking system of Massachusetts was required either by the people at 
large or the commercial community. No portion of the country exhibits, at the present moment, a bet- 
ter system than prevails in this Commonwealth. Here we find the depositors in the banks and the bill- 
holders fully protected against loss in case of a bank’s failure; and the workings of the present system 
under its elaborate and stringent restraints have practically demonstrated that it is admirably adapted to 
the wants and convenience of the people. Even the general bank law of New York, carefully prepared 
as it is, does not practically work as well as the present system of Massachusetts, which excludes favor- 
itism, and places all the banks in the State under one general code, operative upon all alike. 

Here we see two hundred and forty millions of dollars in bank-notes, issued by banks distributed 
throughout six different States, annually redeemed at par at one central point in Boston. Not one dol- 
lar is paid necessarily by the people for the discount of this constantly accumulating and concentrat- 
fing body of bank paper. In New York, on the contrary, the law authorizes a redemption at one quarter 
per cent. delow par, and legalizes suspension on the part of a bank for a fixed number of days ; and their 
circulation, instead of being redeemed at the great commercial centre, may be subject to redemption (at 
the option of the banker) one hundred and fifty miles from the moneyed metropolis. 

The political condition of Europe for two or three years past has lessened in a large degree the con- 
fidence that previously existed in the several governments of that Continent, and in their ability to meet 
their engagements. One result of this is, that European capital finds its way to the United States in 
large amounts, and is now contributing to the general wealth and prosperity of our country. There is 
likewise more inquiry in the leading European markets for American State securities, and for the loans of 
the general government. New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia stocks are in demand abroad. This, 
added to the home demand for banking purposes, gives an increased market value especially to all those 
stocks which are receivable under the general bank laws of the States. 

In order to compete with New York, it ig necessary for Massachusetts to adopt a more liberal policy 
with regard to the rate of interest. New York allows seven per cent., and this in itself draws capital 
thither from the adjoining States and cities, although, asa general result, money is cheaper in that 
metropolis than elsewhere. 


DEATHS. 


At Mobile, on Friday, February 27th, Thomas M. English, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of Mobile. 

At New York, on Sunday, March 7, Edgar H. Laing, Esq., aged 43 years, President of the Irving Bank 
in that city. 

At Barton, Vermont, on Tuesday, March 9, Harvey Baxter, Esq., aged 52 years, President of the Peo 
ple’s Bank at Derby Line, Vermont. 





